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No, 178, NOVEMBER 23, 1904j 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Steele. 


Prophetic.—A kindly correspondent has found a prophetic allusion 
to THE TATLER in Milton’s Comus in the lines running :— 


Sweet Queen of Parley, Daughter of the Sphere. 


Our Missing Words.—The answer to Mr. Cotterill’s missing- 
word rhyme is :-— 
A sutler sat in his ulster grey 
Thinking upon the result of the day ; 
While the moon shed a /ustre on evil and good 
And the rustle of trees could be heard in the wood. 


The first batch of correct answers to this 
were sent by :— 


Miss M. Alexander, the Hermitage, Caton, Lancs; Mr. 
Ambrose E. Noble, St. Salvator, St. Andrews, Fife; Mr. S. 
von Losecke, 19, Fouller Road, Upper Tooting, S.W.; 
Miss Effie Bell, Brockenhurst Road, Ramsgate; Mr. R. 
Thompson, Muckamore Abbey, co. Antrim; Mr. G, Harris, 

- 32, Tierney Road, Streatham Hill, S.W.; Miss Packe, 59, 
Chaucer Road, Bedford ; Miss Florence Talfourd Major, the 
Rectory, Thundersley, Essex; Mr. C. K. Scott Moncrieff, 
the College, Winchester; Mr. W. J. C. Brown, Devonshire 
Cottage, Leatherhead; Mrs. Jennings, 14, Selborne Road, 
Hove, Brighton;, Mr. R. Lee Merry, Highland House, 
Holbeach. 


Another Version.—Mr. Scott Moncrieff 


writes that he has known the missing-word 
acrostic under the following form :— 


GOSSip fF the Mou, 


THE TATLER 


One correspondent, who does not wish his name to be mentioned, 
sends this missing word acrostic :— 

Men sail upon the ——, so I've heard, 
Sometimes in a ——; 

I can’t believe a notion so absurd, 
Nor yet, I think, can you. 

In Memory of Wagner.—The many admirers of the great 
German composer in this country will ro doubt welcome an oppor- 
tunity of giving practical proof of their 
appreciation of his genius in answer 


A sutler sat in his ulster grey 


Watching the moonbeams' lustre play ; 

And the trees with their rustle seemed to say, 

‘© Thou /urest the moon, thou rulest the stars, 

To thee belong the result of the wars.”’ 

Mr. Ambrose Noble sends an even 
longer version. I am indebted, by-a curious coincidence, to three 
or four correspondents, including Mrs. M. Hornby of 193, Rue de 
P Université, Paris, and Mr. Scott Moncrieff, for the following :— 

A —— old woman on —— bent 

Put on her ——, and,-as out she went, 

Said, ‘‘ ——, my dear, I’m going away 

To get something on which we may —— to-day.” 


Hills & Sanders 


THE ROYAL SHOOTING PARTY PHOTOGRAPHED IN WINDSOR PARK 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Back row—Prince of Wales, Queen Alexandra, 
Marquis de Soveral, Prince Christian; front row—Queen of Portugal, King Edward, King 


of Portugal 


Russell 


THE TWO QUEENS AT WINDSOR 


This picture shows Queen Alexandra with the Queen of Portugal (on her right) arriving at Windsor Castle last week 


to an appeal which is being made by all the Wagner associations 
in Germany to form a fund of 1,000,000 marks to commemorate the 
hundredth anniversary of the master’s birth in 1913. It is intended 
to raise a memorial not of stone or metal but as it is thought he 
himself would wish it to be. Shortly before his death Wagner set 
aside a sum of money the interest of which was to be employed in 
enabling poor persons of musical talents to travel to Bayreuth to 
witness his works given at thcir best in his. own theatre, 
it was Wagner's intention to enlarge this fund so as to pay 
the travelling and hotel expenses of such persons as well as 
free entrance to the theatre—a sort of “ Bayreuth travelling 
scholarship” in fact. The motive of the committee in appeal- 
ing for 1,000,000 marks is to extend Wagner’s idea with the 
object of gradually making admittance to the Bayreuth 
Theatre free to all. It is not generally known that the 
Wagner family do not gain one penny from the representa- 
tions at Bayreuth as the entire proceeds from the sale of 
tickets is expended on the performances and in the payment 
of the artists. 


“Lady Windermere’s Fan.”—I thoroughly enjoyed the 
revival of Lady Windermere’s Fan at the St. James’s 
although we now know the secret f many of the tricks that 
captivated us years ago. The play wears wonderfully well 
and is still of absorbing dramatic interest. Three members 
of the original cast (which is minus Mr. Alexander) appear, 
namely, Miss Marion Terry, the splendid Miss Fanny Cole- 
man, and Mr. Vane Tempest. Mr. Bu Webster plays the 
part of Windermere and Miss Braithwaite is ‘the childlike 
wife. Miss Terry’s Mrs. Erlynne is quite beautiful. 


Italy’s Heir and his Patrimony.—-Little Prince Humbert 
of Piedmont is to be christened at the Quirinal,.the old palace 
of the Popes, on December 10. He is the first heir to the Italian 
throne to be so honoured, for the Quirinal was only wrenched 
from Pius IX. when the present King of Italy was twelve 
months old. ‘Three years ago King Victor Emmanuel nearly 
lost his life there through a lift accident. He was just getting 
out of the second floor when by mistake or design the 
machinery was set in motion and the lift shot up, wrenching 
the King’s hand ashe jumped. The Quirinal is only one of 
the magnificent palaces to which the young prince is heir. 


IVR IEAMIGIL IIE 


A Clever Writer. 
—Here is a portrait 


of Mrs. Frances 
Campbell, whose 
recent work, Z7wo 
Queenslanders and 
their Friends, has 
been hailed as the 
most original and 


faithful description of 
the ways and work- 
ings of children that 
has been given to the 
public since Kipling 
wrote “ Punch Baba ” 
and Willie 


a geographical slip. 
Newquay. 


among European nations lacking such an_ institution. 


=. Worth its Weight in Gold. 
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Newquay, not Torquay.—In THE TATLER of November 9 we 
gave an illustration of the blow-hole in Cornwall, in which there was 


For Torquay our readers shou'd have read 


This correction is in answer to several correspondents. 


A National Opera House.—The WVew Vork World states that 
it is the intention of Sir Alfred Harmsworth to build a national 
opera house for London at a cost of $1,250,000, England alone 


This is 


highly improbab but is interesting as an example America 
highls bable, but teresting as an example of A can 
“news.” 


MRS. FRANCES CAMPBELL 


The author of Two Queenslanders and their Friends 


means Mrs. Campbell’s maiden effort. 


Australia and the East. 


Who has Travelled.—Born at Carn- 
money, co. Antrim, and educated chiefly 
in France and Germany, Miss Morgan, 
as she then was, went out to her uncle, 
the late Mr. Robert Gray, Commissioner 
of Queensland, when she was only 
eighteen and married on her nineteenth 
birthday Mr. Howard Campbell of Barbrick. 
Few women have travelled so far afield or roughed 
it more thoroughly than has this delicate and 
fragile woman. She knows Australia thoroughly 
as well as the Pacific Islands, Java, Borneo, 
Sumatra, and Ceylon. Once in Queensland she 
crossed a flooded river on the top of a mail coach 
and in Java she travelled hundreds of miles on 
a raft. Many of her journeys were accomplished 
entirely on horseback, for Mrs. Campbell has the 
innate love of horses of the true Irishwoman. 


A Future in Literature.—On the death of her 
husband Mrs. Campbell came to London, and 
on the advice of her kinsman by marriage, the 
present Duke of Argyll, took to literature. 


Most of her work has a strong vein of Celtic imagination running 
through it which the writer probably inherits from her mother’s 


family, the O’Neills. This Celtic strain is 
particularly visible in the curiously weird and 
poetic stories Mrs. Campbell has contributed 
during the past three years to the Westminster 
Gazette. It is rare to find the woman of 
action, as Mrs. Campbell has shown herself to 
be in her remarkable travels, combined with 
the woman of imagination, and the combination 
should mean a great future for this gifted writer. 


A Palace by the Sea.—Highcliffe Castle, 
where Lady Curzon is to spend the winter, is 
probably the most delightful place on the 
south coast. The castle itself is practically 
the quaint old Norman house that once shel- 
tered the mayors of Les Andelys, and was 
brought over from Normandy many years ago 
by Lord Stuart de Rothesay and re-erected at 
Highcliffe by Pugin. Highcliffe before that 
was a very ugly house—it was built by a 
Mr. Penlees out of a legacy of bank notes left 
to him in a hat box—and was afterwards 
cased over by Lord Stuart to hide its deformity. 
It was so uncomfortable that Lady Stuart was 
constantly complaining about it. One day she 
went away for a short holiday and Lord 
Stuart, who was devoted to her, said he would 
add a few rooms before she returned. When 
she came back she was astonished and delighted 
t» find the new palace. 


Winkie.” 
account of two small 
imps in Queensland 
is, however, 
She has published several 
successful novels, in most of which she has depicted her travels in 


“Wee 
This 


by no 


WORTH ITS WEIGHT 


At a recent poultry show 
(partridge) cockerel changed 
sum of £165 


A Cycle of Sons.—The birth of a son to the Duchess of 
Westminster, after disappointment and a daughter two years ago, 
reminds me of a theory advanced by a friend of mine that peace 


Cartwr 


IN GOLD 


this wyandotte 
hands for the 


service and is attached to the British agency at Zanzibar. 
neither father nor son will retain their appointments much longer. 


<a 


intervals afflict the world with a plethora of 
daughters, while war-time either immediately 
or almost immediately sends an equivalent 
overplus of sons. Certainly the recent period 
of unrest has coincided with the advent of sons 
and heirs in quite a number of apparently hope- 
less cases. The most conspicuous of these 
welcome boys were no doubt the little princes 
in Russia and Italy, but the Westminster baby 
is almost as remarkable. Though not a prince 
he will be more wealthy if he lives than many 
who enjoy that title. Whether my friend’s 
theory had anything to do with the result may 
be doubtful, but the circumstances supply at 
least a case of peculiar coincidence. Perhaps 
Dame Nature really does adopt this intelligent 
method of repairing the ravages of war. 


A Peer Consul.—One of time’s chances has 
brought about the fact that the consul-general 
for this country in the kingdom of Norway has 
become a peer—the new Viscount Melville, 
Peers are rare in the consular service, and the 
circumstance does not lose zest from the fact that 
Norway is a republican monarchy and all titles 
of nobility were abolished there about a century 
ago. According to the law of social precedence 
Viscount Melville would take the as of all the 
foreign ministers accredited to the kingdom of 
Sweden and Norway, but the etiquette of the 
service will place him after our present minister, 
Sir William Barrington, and our future one, Sir 
Rennell Rodd. His eldest son is in the consular 
Probably 


THE MOST HIGHLY-PAID BOYS IN THE WORLD 


month with perquisites. 
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They are the pages of American senators collected on the steps of the Capitol. 


They get $75 (£15) per 


Unfortunately, after passing the age of twelve the boys can mo longer hold office 
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TELE AIPA CE he 


Mr. Roosevelt’s Victory—How Millions of Dollars were Wasted. 


A Campaign Industry.—One of the most striking phases of the 
great fight for the American presidency was the amount of employ- 
ment furnished to armies of sign-painters, decorators, and makers of 
election paraphernalia. This opportunity for artists and_portrait- 
painters to make some money comes but once in four years ; the pic- 
tures are usually very crude, especially those turned out shortly before 
election-time, which are by far the most 
numerous. Several millions of dollars 
are spent in this way during each 
campaignt—a vast fortune thrown away, 
it would seem, on creations of canvas 
and paint that are ruined by rain, 
torn by the wind, and altogether useless 
after the poll. 


The Pinkertons.—This is a world of 
contrasts. While the “Slaters” were 
being entertained at the Old Bailey at 
the expense of the county, as well as 
their own, ‘ Pinkertons ” at their own 
private charges were luxuriously lodged 


at the Hotel Cecil. Mr. Robert 
Pinkerton is the famous American 
detective who practically retrieved 
Gainsborough’s stolen‘ Duchess.” 


Mr. William Pinkerton, his brother, 
who was with him at the Cecil, is the 
man whose tireless tracking resulted in 
the capture of Walter Sheridan, the 
real organiser of the Bank of England 
forgeries for which the Bidwells were 
punished, Sheridan was always photo- 
graph-shy, but one portrait of him was 
known to exist in possession of a 
relative. William Pinkerton is credited 
with ‘‘ burgling” this person’s rooms 
to secure it. Whether he did so or not, 


the photograph was obtained and 
copied and the original caught. Mr. 


Robert Pinkerton is over here for his health, which has broken 
down through overstrain. 


Unpunctuality.—There was a time when weddings and funerals 
were looked upon as engagements which it was impossible to post- 
pone, Of late, however, the growing laxity of the age has affected 
even these. Men—and women too—are becoming so careless that 
they not only put off their weddings but now and then miss 
the appointment. Some are so incorrigibly casual that they would 
be absent from their own funerals if they had any volition in the 


matter. One I knew in a big provincial town actually forgot the 
date fixed for his wife’s 
obsequies. When the 
undertaker arrived with 
the funeral carriages at 
his front door the bereaved 


widower met him out- 
side and asked him his 
business there. “ Well, 
sir”? began the sur- 
prisel man of mourn- 
ing, ‘‘the funeral 2 


“Oh, hang the funeral ! ” 
flashed the enraged 
widower. ‘ Can’t you see 
it’s raining? Just you go 
home again and come 
to-morrow if it’s fine.” 
“ But suppose it’s wet?” 
put in the undertaker. 
“Then don’t you come /” 
was the emphatic reply. 
These orders were duly 
obeyed, and his native 


MR. ROOSEVELT ON CANVAS—THE FINISHING TOUCHES 


The Generosity of Mr. Morgan.—It is characteristic of Mr 
Pierpont Morgan to restore to the Italian Government the gold 
brocade cope stolen from the Ascoli Cathedral. Keen as he is to 
make money he gives lavishly when in the humour, and where the 
Church is concerned his pocket is always easily touched. In New 
York he is a pillar of the Church himself. In London he paid for 
the electric-light installation at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. Both in New York 
and in London his charities are as 
many as his business interests. He is 
really a curious product of the age. In 
business hours—and his are from ten 
to four—he is a restless moneymaker ; 
out of business he is as busy as ever, 
yachting, art-collecting, dog-fancying, 
smoking, or card-playing. His cigars, 
by the way, are the best produced 
in the States and are made by an 
expert. [ am told they are worth 
about 6s. each. 


Queer Advertisements.—Sometimes 
there is humour in advertisement— 
especially in the suburbs. An east 
Greenwich barber not long since 
offered his customers ‘“ antisceptic 
hair wash”; and the superfluous “c” 
was not suspected till a wag dropped 
in and asked for ‘a little of your 
best faith-strengthener please.” Then 
the spelling was corrected and the 
legend became “antiseptic.” It was 
still open to misconception, for another 
customer called for ‘‘a bottle o’ yer 
dyspeptic wash.” After all, the river- 
side barber was no worse than the 
West-end tradesman who announced 
“senuine peach-fed hams; _ vintage 
1902,” or the East Dulwich music 
teacher who offered his pupils ‘‘ tuition in the pianoforte.” Besides, 
he suffered from the effects of evil example. A neighbour hung 
out his signboard with the announcement, ‘Hair scientifically cut 
and systematically arranged on a mathematical principal” What 
made this more interesting still was its proximity to the Royal 
Naval College and one or two minor schools. 


The British Delegate.—If Sir John Fisher would have been the 
most dogged of our admirals to send to the international inquiry 
into the North Sea outrage, Sir Lewis Beaumont is probably the 
most diplomatic. In the intervals of sea-going he served as naval 
attaché on the Continent 
and had two or three years 
experience as_ private 
secretary to the late Lord 
Northbrook, including the 
time when the latter went 
out on his political mission 
to Egypt. He was com- 
mander-in-chief on the 
Australia station when 
the Prince and Princess 
of Wales visited Sydney 
and Melbourne and _ took 
an active share in the 
various functions of the 
time. As an old Arctic 
explorer the admiral takes 
a great interest in geo- 
graphy and as a recent 
head of the Naval Intelli- 
gence Department he pro- 
bably knows more about 
the details of foreign fleets 


town now reverences the than any other British 
hero who established a official outside the Adnii- 
record. PREPARING FOR THE FIGHT—A DEMOCRATIC BANNER BEING TACKED UP TO DRY ralty. 
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TAL TALLER 


The New Editor of the 


Exit the Political Chief Editor.—The appointment of Mr. Howell 
Gwynne as editor of the S¢andard makes one further break in the 
old system by which a man who was a politician and little more 
took the editorial control of a whole newspaper ; that system, which 
first broke up in America, has during the last ten years been slowly 
destroyed here. Ten years ago every newspaper in London had 
a political editor-in-chief ; to-day there are not more than two. 
Mr. Gwynne has made his reputation in other fields 
than politics. In 1900 he sent home one of the most 
thrilling despatches of the whole South African War 
concerning the capture of General Cronje, and his 
correspondence on behalf of Reuter during that cam- 
paign brought him much honour. He has repre- 
sented Reuter’s Agency not only in South Africa 
but in Coomassie and the Soudan; he also accom- 
panied Mr. Chamberlain on his famous tour. His 
wide experience of other countries and his capacity 
for writing brilliantly about what the cheap novelist 
calls the ‘ happenings ” of the world should form a 
splendid equipment for the conduct of one of our 
great newspapers. 

The ‘‘ Times ” Improvements.—Only the other day 
the Zzmes sent invitations to its subscribers to make 
suggestions for its improvement. I do not know 
whether anyone else has noticed the improvement 
that has just taken place in connection with the births 
and marriages column; the paper has just put the 
headings in a very superior type. In this connection 
1 venture to think that THE TATLER has been the pioneer in artistic 
printing in this country. 


The Banqueting Season.—Society like Nature runs in cycles. 
It has its season for sport, its season for entertaining, its season for 
doing nothing in particular—its season for everything, in fact, except 
work. Just now we are on the threshold of the banqueting season, 


MR. HOWELL GWYNNE 


The new editor-in-chief of 
the ‘‘Standard” 
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* Standard.” 


which sets in with pre-Christmas severity the last week in November. 
The craze is not confined to that peculiar entity known as “ society ” ; 
it is national and inherited, and affects all classes. There are at 
least forty first-class dinners fixed for the first fortnight in December, 
a period which seems to be especially sacred to indigestion and 
oratory. This banqueting season proper has its precursor as it 
were in the mayoral banquet at the Guildhall, after which there is 
a slight flicker of the dining mania for a week or so ; 
but there is always a lull between that and the 
December flare. 


Miss Marie Tempest Takes Off her Stocking. 
—Mr. Cosmo Gordon-Lennox has acknowledged his 
indebtedness to ‘‘Gyp” for certain incidents in 7he 
Freedom of Susanne at the Criterion, but there can 
be little doubt that the play has been constructed 
with a complete appreciation of the entire gamut of 
Miss Tempest’s temperament from gay to grave. The 
play borders (with considerable skill) on the risky. 
It is clever, it is amusing, it holds the audience in 
suspense, and | suppose all the town will go to see Miss 
Tempest’s toe, for she takes off her stocking in the 
third act. Mr. Holman Clark gives us a capital 
picture of an old vowé, Mr. Allan Aynesworth plays 
the part of Suzanne’s husband in his brave way, 
and Mr. Matthews presents a vivid picture of a 
sulky lad. 


The Drama of To-day.—Mr. Laurence Irving 
has been saying a good word for the drama of to-day as against 
the drama of earlier times. In a letter to the Manchester 
Guardian he insists that such plays as Zhe Second Mrs. Tan- 
gueray and The Liars are very superior to the old-fashioned 
work of Bulwer Lytton and Sheridan Knowles. He thinks the 
drama of the not too remote past ‘discursive, effusive, and full of 
tortuous rhetoric.” 


STUDIES IN EXPRESSIONS—THE DENTIST’S WAITING-ROOM 
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How I Make a Living. 


I am the woman who dared and did. 


I am the woman who raised 


pigs and made money by them and saved myself from poverty. 


Of course, everybody says, “Oh,” with a questionable inflection 
andjlooks at me in wonder and asks me why I did such a 
thing. Some mention the fact that I am a college graduate 
and ask me why I turned to pigs instead of treasures of my 
brain for a livelihood ina way that shows me quite plainly 
that they consider [ have abused my privileges and am a 
disgrace to my a/ma mater. But these people who treat me 
and my pigs with such fine scorn do not know that a college 
education is not worth the snap of your finger when you are 
in actual want and need assistance in a hurry. 

I could stand in a shop ata pound a week and get white 


and wan and weak, andspend all 
I earn in paying doctors’ bills 
afterwards. I could not get a place 
in an office, for I should have to 
learn book-keeping or typewriting, 
and | have no time for that. I 
was let down all at once, crash, 
and had no time for anything 
but to work and earn my bread. 
Reared tenderly in the gentlest of 
atmospheres, taught only to dance 
and dine, and talk small talk 
divinely—result, I keep pigs. 

The chief reason was that I 
had to be out of doors to keep 
my health, and then I heard a 
friend say |that she never had 
pork on her table because it 
was not sweet and fine and well- 
fed. .Then I sawa poor woman 
taking care of the pigs while the 
farmer husband was away, and it 
Jooked interesting at the time and 
I remembered it. 

I thought it all out inthe still 
watches of the night, and I said, 
“It’s pigs or the poorhouse,” and 
pigs it was. 

And now I am prosperous and 
happy and healthy. I like my 
pigs and they like me. There it 


is in a nutshell. And now for the details of my story. To begin 
with, | had enough money to buy my pigs and to live on for three 
months. I have been keeping pigs now for three years, and I am 
not ashamed of my mistakes but am as proud asa peacock of my 


success, 

1 had my pigs sent 
to my country home in a 
new England town, a 
sow, a boar, and eight 
little pink pigs. I felt 
very important when I 
ordered them to be 
placed in the new pen 
at the back of the stable 
that had once held five 
‘horses and which was 
then to be let. I had 
read up diligently on 
pigs in all the books the 
great libraries had on 
the subject, and I was 
pig-wise. 

The man who 
brought the pigs had 
heard of my intentions, 
and he stood back and 
looked me over scorn- 
fully. “¢ You ain’t goin’ 
to feed no pigs in that 
dress, be you?” he 
asked, with a dirty finger 
pointed at my frock. 


r¢) 


THE AMERICAN GIRL WHO KEEPS PIGS 


SOME OF THE PIGS THAT KEPT 
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THE AMERICAN GIRL 


high. 


purpose, 


Mele: ICAI ES Fe 


By an American Girl. 


And how I did watch and tend my precious pigs. 

I cooked and arranged their food myself. 1 carried it to them 
in small buckets and poured it into their clean troughs. I fed them 
on fresh grass that I cut myself. I made them clean beds 
in a corner, and there was never any filth or “ piggy” 
odour about that pen. 
gave them opportunities to be clean, and they became 
sweet and orderly and self-respecting. 

Pigs are dirty because man makes them so. Mine 
were as clean and dainty as any pussy cat by the fire. 
; And as for their food, I could have eaten every 
bit of it myself as far as cleanliness was con- 
cerned, for it was as neatly and nicely cooked 
as my own breakfast. 

I had my sty built on a high, dry place, for 
I had learned in my wisdom that for the well- 
being of my stock the piggery should stand 
The bottom of the pighouse is of con- 
crete, which is the very best material for the 
1 fed my pigs on grain and middlings, 
but only gave them as much as they could eat 
at one time ; that is, I never allowed any food 
to remain in the trough after they had finished 


I treated my pigs respectfully and 


a meal so that they should come 
back to it later. I fed them twice 
a day—at six a.m. and_six p.m. in 
the summer, and at seven a.m. 
and five p.m. in the winter—and I 
was as regular as clockwork. 

I was accustomed to hasten 
away from teas and receptions, 
and if people protested I said, 
“But I have my pigs to feed,” 
and then strangers would stare, 
and those who knew me would 
look wise and say something nice 
about a “brave little woman,” 
which always made me mad 
because I am not brave, I am just 
sensible. 

None of my pigs ever got “‘ sty- 
taked ” because they never had a 
dirty, filthy sty. Most farmers say 
the only thing to do is to give a 


pig the filthiest possible place to livein. I have ridden far and near 
through New England country towns visiting farmers to look at 
pigs and study how other people keep them, and I am surprised 
that people can eat pork at all or that any piggeries ,escape disease. 


Only on rare occasions 
did I come across a 
clean sty and well-kept 
pigs, and even then none 
was ever as clean -as 
mine—and | say it with- 
out conceit. 

I never get cheated 
in buying a pig now, for 
I know a_ perfectly 
healthy pig so well 
that I cannot be hood- 
winked. 

Oh, how many times 
they have tried to cheat 
me—just a mere woman. 
A perfectly healthy pig 
will have bright eyes, 
wide open. His tail is 
well twisted, he will 
stretch and rub himself 
against things, and his 
hide will be clean and 
fresh-looking. No one 
can sell me a bad p‘g 
now, I can assure you, 
for I know every aspect 
of the animal. 


TATLER 


THE 


week from any quarter. 


script will be returned. 


UNDER THE SPREADING 


The Editor of “The Tatler” offers One Guinea for the best short story or anecdote sent in each 
The story must te addressed to the Chestnut Editor, “ The Tatler.” 
The Editor will publish and pay small amounts for others of the stories sent in, but no manu- 
Contributors must write on one side of the paper only. 
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CHESTNUT TREE. 


The Editor receives so many “ Chestnuts” which have already been published on this page that he advises intending contributors 


to study the earlier issues. 


Mr. F. W. Saunderson, O.P. Club, Covent Garden, wins the guinea 
prize this week :— 
The Deacon's Cards 
A venerable archdeacon had occasion to engage a new footman, 
and on the strength of excellent recommendations accepted the 
services of a youth whose sole experience was that of a stable lad. 
The first duty which the new footman was called upon to perform 
was the accompanying of the archdeacon on a series of formal 
calls. ‘‘ Bring the cards, James,” said the clergyman, “and leave 
one at each house.” For two hours the carriage travelled from 
house to house until the archdeacon’s list was exhausted. ‘“‘ This 
is the last house, James,” he said. ‘‘ Leave two cards here.” 
‘Beggin’ yer pardon, sir,’ came the reply, “but I can’t do that. 
There’s only the ace of spades left.” 


From Miss Turner, Barclay Street, Vancouver, B.C., Canada :— 
Trish 


Two workmen were engaged in digging a well when suddenly 
a portion of the earth gave way, falling on and knocking down 
one of the men. His companion called to him and listened 
anxiously for a reply. ‘Pat, speak, man!” cried Mike again 
from above, ‘are ye dead?” “ No, Mike,” came the answer with 
a groan, ‘I’m not dead, but I’m spachless.” Without more ado 
Mike set off for help as fast as his legs could carry him. Thump- 
ing loudly on the door of Pat’s kinsfolk he summoned help, 
explaining that Pat had been knocked speechless and was_ buried 
by the earth in the well. ‘“ Who told ye so?” was the unex- 
pectedly matter-of-fact inquiry. ‘‘He told me himself,” retorted 
Mike, indignant at his word being doubted, ‘and begorra, woman, 
if ye don’t believe me come and ask him and he’ll tell ye it’s the 
truth I’m speaking.” 

At Home 

A short time ago the head master of a boarding school observed 
one of the boys cleaning his knife on the tablecloth and imme- 
diately pounced on him. “Is that what you generally do at home, 
sir?” he asked sternly. “Oh no,” replied the boy quietly, ‘we 
have clean knives at home.” 


A Prolonged Entertainment 
A country couple attended a concert intown. “What’s the 
next thing to be done, Josiah?” inquired Aunt Maria. ‘ They’re 
going to sing ‘For a Thousand Years,’” explained her husband. 
“For goodness sake, Josiah, telegraph the children what’s keeping 
us !” was the lady’s earnest appeal. 


From Miss Salter, Pennyslvania, Manor Road, Aldershot :— 
Up-to-Date 
Four gentlemen went out to dine. They were Arthur Balfour, 
Joseph Chamberlain, Lord Charles Beresford, and the Japanese 
Minister. Mr. Arthur Balfour was standing treat and said to Joey, 
“What will you take?” Oh, thanks, I’ll take Scotch, Arthur.” 
“And what will you take, Lord Charles?” ‘Oh, thanks, I’ll take 
Irish, Arthur.” “ And now, what will you take ?” addressing the 
Japanese Minister. ‘‘I’ll take Port Arthur, thanks.” 
Mr. Daniel Higson, 36, Dale Street, Liverpool, sends the following :— 
Witty Divines 
In a well-known north of England town two celebrated divines 
lived. One, the Rev. Canon Cross, noted alike for his eloquence 
and wit, the other, the Rev. Dr. Porter, for his handsome presence 
and good works. One day these two learned gentlemen were out 
driving together when the horse stumbled, fell, and the doctor was 
thrown out, the canon, however, managing to retain his seat. 
The rev. doctor fortunately was not hurt, and picking himself up 
was greeted by his friend with the remark, “Ah, doctor, you see 
how easy it is to spill ‘Porter,’ but you cannot upset the Cross.” 


Sent by Miss Bersi, Marieville, Llandudno :— 


Northern Parsimony 


Some years ago the charge for having banns called in Scotland 
was Is. 6d. One day a Scotsman went to the minister and said he 
wanted his banns called. This was done on two succeeding 
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The “ Chestnuts” commenced on August 31. 


Sundays. Before the third time of asking, however, he went to 
the minister and said he found he had made a mistake. “ In 
fact,” said he, ‘a think a love the lassie’s sister better.” ‘ Well,” 
replied the minister, ‘‘that is an easy matter ; you can have your 
banns called again and have the second girl’s name substituted for 
the first’s.” “ Aye,” said Sandy, “ but wid it be anither achteen- 
pence?” ‘Of course,” replied the minister. ‘Then I think [’l) 
jist lat it stan’.” 


The following stories are sent by Mrs. de Fonblanque, 14, Greville 
Place, N.W. :— 


An Ink Antidote 
When Matthews, the comedian, was very ill a friend who was. 
attending him gave him in mistake some ink instead of medicine. 
Discovering his mistake the friend exclaimed in horror, “ Good 
heavens, Matthews, I have given you ink!” Never mind, my 
boy, never mind,” said the sick man in a faint voice, ‘ I’ll swallow 
a bit of blotting paper.” 
His Method of Chastisement 
Theodore Hook told Matthews how when he was supping once 
with Peake that dramatist surreptitiously removed from his plate 
several slices of tongue, and as though much annoyed by the 
practical joke Hook finished by asking, “Now, Charles, what 
would you do to anyone who treated you in such a manner?” 
“Do?” exclaimed Matthews, “ifany man meddled with my tongue 
I'd lick him.” 
A Witty Rhymester 
The poet Rogers asked the name of a slow-going coach by 
which he was travelling, and on being told that it was the 
“ Regulator,” remarked, “I thought so, for all the others go by it.” 


Miss Ruth Weller, St. James’s Parsonage, Woolton near Liverpool, 
writes :-— 


A Lucid Interval 
A visitor at a lunatic asylum whilst walking in the grounds 
met one of the inmates, a man, pushing a wheelbarrow turned 
upside down in front of him. The visitor stopped and asked the 
lunatic why he wheeled the barrow upside down. The man 
looked at him and replied, ‘‘ Why, if I turned it right side up they 
would put bricks in it.” 


From Mr. A. Morton, Abbeyleigh, Malvern :— 


Wedded to Truth 

A stranger in Dublin, having lost his way, hailed a car; two- 
immediately dashed up both wanting the fare. ‘“ What’s your fare 
to the Royal Hotel?” asked the stranger addressing the first jarvey. 
‘“‘ Well, yer honour, I’ll take ye there for 3s.” “ That’s too much,. 
my good fellow,” replied the stranger, “I'll give you 2s.” “ But 
3s. is the fare, yer honour, and it’s the truth oi’m telling ye. How 
could oi tell you a lie when my mother wedded me to truth in 
me infancy?” “Shure, thin,” commented his rival, “it’s a very 
long toime you’ve been a widower, Mick.” 


Miss Brand, 42, Coates Gardens, Edinburgh, sends :— 


The Thrifty Scot 

One bonnet had lasted Maggie for more than ten years.. 
Some ladies of the parish in which she lived offered to buy her a 
new one, and asked whether she would prefer a straw or a silk 
one. She asked for several days to consider the important ques- 
tion and when the ladies called she said, ‘‘I think I’ll tak’ a 
straw yin; ye see ivll mebbe a moothfw’ for the coo when I’m 
through wi’ it.” 


Miss Foster, 6, Chichester Place, Brighton, sends the following :— 


The Butler's English 

The squire’s wife—a very great lady—in a certain village had’ 
recently become a mother. The vicar calling to make inquiries. 
was informed by the pompous butler that “ ’Er ladyship his going 
hon as well as can be hexpected.” ‘Is is a boy?” “No, 
sir.” ‘Oh, a girl?” “No, sir? The vicar not unnaturally 
looking somewhat startled the butler added, “’Er ladyship ’as- 
give birth to a heir !” 
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The Wonderful Bohemian Twins. 


Women as Mental Specialists.—One of the most famous of has positively refused to let the Italian Congregations initiate pro- 
German physicians for the treatment of mental diseases, Professor ceedings for an ecclesiastical divorce as requested by the Princess on 
Ludwig, is earnestly advocating the employment of women physicians her recent visit to 
in lunatic asylums. After years of investigation he has come to the the Vatican. Owing 
conclusion that the insane are peculiarly susceptible to a woman’s to the persistent re- 
presence and influence, not only the women but the men as well. fusal of Don Carlos 
He says that he has been instrumental in obtaining the admission to hand over to his 

of one lady physician to an daughter the fortune 
THE BACHELOR’S PARADISE asylum for women in south bequeathed by their 
Germany and the results are mother the Princess 
[In the more crowded thoroughfares simply phenomenal. The is nearly destitute, 
in Berlin perambulators are not per- E 1 “i 
mitted Daily Raber women. are more tractable, whilst her prospective 
i; iM ae and in the cases where husband has nothing 
er 5 , : 
O ae Jane, whene See mental disease is the result of beyond his pay as an 
Your vile perambulator, 3 : Bd ; . 
sexual trouble the women officer in the Italian 
I almost long a serf to be 
doctors work wenders. Dr. Ariny. 


Of William Imperator. Ae : F 
Ludwig is certain that in a 


For in Berlin’s most crowded streets, short time no men will be 
Like ours for prams unfitted, employed in female lunatic 
Such nuisances one never meets, asylums, and his opinion is 
Because they aren’t permitted. 


Joined Twins.— 
The latest physical 
wonders were ‘ dis- 
covered ” recently at 


supported in large measure ited. sn a ita Gi 
ro) ef 


But here you gaily seek the fray, by another eminent authority, Rondo ntene chal 
You charge with colours flying, Dr. Krépelin. agents and induced 
And callously you make INDY Sequel of a Royal to cross the Channel 
Amid the dead and dying. Scandal. — Notwithstanding for show purposes. 
So as I hug each aching shin the earnest efforts made by They are the twin 
I think it would be wiser the Pope to reconcile Princess daughters of one, 
To seek a dwelling in Berlin Alice of Bourbon, daughter of Frank Blazek, and 
And learn to hoch the Kaiser. Don Carlos, with her husband, have lived joined at 
the Prince of Schoenburg- the hips for twenty- BOHEMIAN TWINS 
Waldenburg, it has been officially announced that the Princess will six years. While the 
Sas i" i s A BR rane Rosa-Josepha Blazek, the wonderful Czech freak 
next month contract a civil marriage with an Italian cavalry captain girls were stillinfants sisters, about to appear at the Metropolitan Music 
named Del Prede, at present attached to the garrison of Naples. consultations were Hall in London 
Pius X., who is an intimate friend of Don Carlos and has known the held as to the ad- 
Princess since her childhood—in fact, as Archbishop of Venice, visability of separating them, but the ligament of flesh which bound 
officiated at her wedding—is deeply chagrined over the scandal and them together was too extensive to permit of such an operation 


“LRZEIR 
sieges 


A CLEVER CUTTING OF A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


Mrs. Milner of Eagle's Rest, Kington, Herefordshire, writes to me as follows: ‘ Several of my friends take THE 

TaTLer weekly and it is always sent on to me. On November 2 it contained a clever cutting in paper executed by 

an American girl, Perhaps you are not aware it is a very old taste revived, and as I happen to have a specimen 

done about a hundred years ago I am sending it for your inspection. It was executed by a member of my family 

and given to me when I was about twelve years of age. I am now in my seventy-fourth year, and the lady who 

cut the paper out was over ninety years of age.'’ The competition for a prize for work’of similar character announced 
in Tue Tatver for November 2 closes on December 21 


” 
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without destroying the lives of both. 
Now they have grown to be fine, handsome 
women. They have been well educatcd 
and read a great deal and can do totally 
different things at one and the same time. 
For instance, one can play the violin while 
the other reads. 


Royal Telegrams.—The interchange 
of telegrams between the Kaiser and 
President Roosevelt recalls certain other 
famous telegrams of which the Kaiser was 
the author, and there is a disposition to 
assume that he is the only royal per- 
sonage who indulges in telegraphic corre- 
spondence. No doubt he holds the 
record, but if he does it is because he 
contracted the telegraphic habit in early 
youth, when he was familiar with the 
constant exchange of telegrams between 
his mother and Queen Victoria. The late 
Queen sent and received an enormous 
number of private telegrams. 


The King and his ‘‘ Wires.” — 
When King Edward was Prince of Wales 
he, too, used to spend about £1,000 a year 
in telegraphing. Most of his ‘‘ wires” 
were in plain English in those days, but 
even then he had cipher codes of his own 
for secret correspondence. Since he came 
to the throne he has made still more 
extensive use of the telegraph, and he 
takes his own operator about with him 
wherever he goes to work the private wire 
that is so often laid on from the nearest 
office. The Kaiser has bettered his uncle’s 
plan, and when on board the Hohenzollern 
had cable communication established to 
convey his orders to his ministers daily. 
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ence is nothing much more grotesque than the structure 

of government in most civilised countries, whether 
despotic, despotic- bureaucratic, partly or wholly democratic. 
The king of a small and impecunious state was one of the 
stock figures of comic opera, but all systems of government 
positively reek with comic opera if only one can view them 
apart from their history and traditions. Manis always most 
ridiculous when he seems to himself most solemn and wants 
to be most majestic. Napoleon was a figure that inspired 
awe and reverence when he rode among his soldiers in the 
grey overcoat and little cocked hat, but Napoleon in his 
coronation robes was grotesque, for he was dressed up in all 
the gauds of monarchy without the tradition of a long line 
of royal ancestors. A Bourbon king, stupid as he might 
be, had inherited the throne from Henri IV., and he from 
the Valois line, and they from the Capets, who had taken 
the place of the degenerate heirs of Charlemagne. But the 
little Corsican artillery officer, able and powerful and terrible 
as he might be on the battlefield, was merely a figure of fun 
when wrapped in purple and white and gold and smothered 
in ermine. 


(ould anything, again, be more pathetically funny than 

the position of a Czar ?—nominally the stern autocrat, 
really a gilded weathercock spun round to every point of 
the political compass by the jarring winds of bureaucratic 
falsehood. If the present occupant of that uneasy throne 
were firmer and more decisive in his views than he is 
supposed to be his position would be even more tragically 
comic. His great-grandfather and namesake was a typical 
strong man, determined to know and act for himself, and 
yet he led his country into complete defeat at the hands of 


not very competent enemies. 
Ase the new German Empire lifts its sovereign to 
a height of humorous possibility. There has always 
been a savour of the ridiculous about the Prussian monarchy, 
though it is now over two centuries old. In fact, had not 
the first King of Prussia been a decidedly burlesque person 
the Electors of Brandenburg might have had to wait long 
for their crown. He got the show of royalty because he had 
none of the stuff of a king. The essential incongruity of 
the beginnings of Prussia has clung to the modern German 
Empire. We have a blend of a new, businesslike, military 
power with the trappings and theories of an old-fashioned 
monarchy. Modern Germany in its constitution is rather 
like a steel gun turret painted to look like a medizval keep 
or an ironclad hung with pasteboard Viking shields. It is 
a formidable organisation that may some day shatter the 
British Empire—as it is intended to do; but for all that it 
is, and will continue to be, full of unconscious burlesque. 
The Kaiser must occasionally laugh at himself, and most of 
his own subjects and all other citizens of civilised states are 
frequently moved to laugh at him. It is not his fault so 
much as his misfortune; he has to live in a world of 
tradition tempered by telegrams, and all the time the 


traditions do not really belong to him. 
E a constitutional monarchy like our own it is not royalty 
that is grotesque. The sovereign is not required to be 
more than the seemly figurehead and ceremoniai repre- 
sentative of the nation, As a matter of fact he is a good deal 
more in a quiet way, but there is no incongruity in this. 
It is the Cabinet and Parliament that are ridiculous. The 
capabilities for fun in the House of Lords were only touched 
upon by Mr. W. S. Gilbert in Jolanthe. The humorous side 
of the Cabinet is obscured by the fact that it has legally and 
strictly speaking no existence. 


| Rea eae government is exquisitely funny when one 
looks at it from an unbiased standpoint. Here one 
has a body of men inhabiting an arbitrary area, sometimes 
40,000 of them, sometimes 20,000 or 10,000, or (in Ireland) 
2,000 or 3,000. The anomaly of the varying sizes of the 
constituencies is quite enough to make the result of a 
general election grotesque. To this district come down two 
more or less respectable and usually middle-aged persons, 
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By Adrian Kess—~ 


each selected by some party organisation of which the 
average elector knows next to nothing. These two gentle- 
men proceed to deliver rather dull speeches all over the 
disputed area, flying about in motor cars—this last point is 
absolutely essential if the candidate is to have a chance. 
Then a number of agents and canvassers proceed to make 
unfounded statements about their own and the opposing 
candidate and also on the conjectural results of electing one 
or the other. One subordinate agent will threaten the 
voters with loss of wages from foreign ‘dumping’ of 
everything they make—if they make anything. Another 
will retort by informing them that if they choose his oppo- 
nent they will have to paya shilling for a penny roll. Finally, 
the polling day comes, and the intelligent voter, if he can 
retain in his mind the difference between the names of the 
candidates, probably polls for the man with the most and 
brightest motors, unless his dog or hen happens to have 
been run over (and not paid for) during the campaign. 
Then the result is hailed as a glorious victory for the 
principles of one party or the other (neither of which has 
any principles) and the candidate goes to Westminster to 
doze in a big, dull debating club or march through a lobby— 
happy if before the joy of success has worn off he is not 
unseated for having inadvertently paid for a hatband. 


pay procedure is also absolute comic opera. 

Why must a bill be brought in and read a first time 
almost as a matter of course? It is a proceeding about as 
useful as the grand jury in criminal cases, by which any 
prisoner against whom there isa fairly strong case is sent 
for trial by the real jury. The only advantage of a first 
reading is to be able to throw out any palpably absurd 
attempt at legislation, just as the only purpose of a grand 
jury is to release a prisoner against whom there is not. even 
a plausible case. The other uses of both practices are to 
waste the public time and money. 


Eeaally, look at that triumph of silliness, the last American 

presidential election. Nobody particularly wanted an 
election ; nearly everybody knew which way the voting would 
go. Yet the Constitution said a president must be elected 
at that precise time, so vast sums of money were spent in 
expenses, legitimate and otherwise, and orators orated and 
processions processed and wire-pullers pulled wires, and 
two or three people were really killed, and there was a 
general simulation of hot political passion. To what end? 
The only surprise of the election was the size of the majority. 
What is the good of these mechanical and meaningless party 
conflicts at intervals definitely fixed? What, again, is the 
use of the president-elect solemnly promising never to have 
a third term of office? Will eight years leave a president 
a Washington and twelve turn himinto a Napoleon? Alas, 
Napoleon replaced Bonaparte in about five years and could 
have done so in four, 


rom despot to democrat, government is a burlesque ; 
but the absence of rule and order is a farcical tragedy. 
A government is like a wife, as the Roman statesman put it; 
you cannot get on well with one, but you cannot get on 
at all without one. Wherefore let us obey our rulers and 
pay taxes on part of our income and try to be happy. 
Anarchy, whether philosophical or otherwise, would be like 
a play begun by Mr. Bernard Shaw and finished by a 
provincial melodramatist. It would begin with reckless 
humour and end with a ridiculous general slaughter. 


The despot, shaking in his court 
At every lying rumour, 
Is surely nothing but a sport 
Of superhuman humour, 
The politician, out or in, 
The mighty man of his age, 
Is only meet to raise a grin 
On Fate’s sardonic visage. 


And voters marching to the time 
Some spiteful imp of fun drums 

Are simply puns or tags of rhyme 
Or Destiny’s conundrums, 
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DRAWN BY WILL OWEN 
Our musical correspondent writes to complain that he is getting Bill Bailey on the brain—the very birds are at it 
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Rice sat on his own front porch; Mrs. 
Saunders was away for the day, and 
I was a visitor at Fairfield. 

“ Are you getting civilised ?” I asked. 

He laughed. “Funny,” he said, “something like that just 
popped into my head. I was thinking of the happenings out there,” 
jerking a thumb toward the setting sun, ‘that didn’t seem much out 
of the ordinary till I had this place to stack up against them. Now, 
there was the time | worked for the Ellis ranch. A ranch is like a 
man, it has something that belongs to it that don’t belong to no 
other ranch, same as | have just the same number of eyes and noses 
that you drew on your ticket, yet you ain’t me no more’n I’m you. 

“Td been working there about three months when along came 
a man that looked like old man Trouble’s only son. His name 
was Ezekiel George Washington Scraggs—tuneful number for a cow- 
outfit !—and his name didn’t come anywhere near doin’ him justice 
at that. Ezekiel knew his biz and turned in a day’s work right 
straight along, but when you'd say, ‘ Nice day, Scragys,’ he’d heave 
such a sigh you could fee] the draught all the way acrost the bull- 
pen and only shake his head. 

“Up to this time Wind-river Smith had enjoyed a cinch on the 
mournful act. He’d had a girl some time durin’ the Mexican War 
and she’d borrowed Smith’s roll and skipped with another man. So, if 
we crowded Smithy too hard in debate, he used to slip behind that 
girl and say, ‘Oh, well! You fellers will know better when you’ve 
had more experience,’ although we might have been talkin’ about 
what’s best for frost-bite at the time. 

“He noticed this new man, Scraggs, seemed to hold over him a 
trifle in sadness, and he thought he’d find out why. 

“*¢ You appear to me like a man that’s seen trouble,’ says he. 

“Trouble !’? says Scraggs. ‘Trouble!’ Then he spit out of 
the door and turned his back deliberate like there wasn’t any use 
conversin’ on the subject unless in the presence of an equal. 

“ Scrages was a hard man to break into, but Smithy scratched 
his head and took a brace. 

“ve met with misfortune myself,’ says he. 

“© Ah !? says Scraggs. ‘ What’s happened to you?’ He sounded 
as if he didn’t believe it amounted to much, and Smithy warmed up. 
He ladled out his woes like a catalogue, closing the list with his 
right bower. ‘And, Mr. Scraggs, I have put my faith in woman 
and she done me‘to the tune of all I had.’ 

“¢ Have you ?’ says Scraggs, still perfectly polite and uninterested. 
‘Have you?’ says he, removin’ his pipe and spitting carefully out- 
doors again, And then he slid the joker atop of Smithy’s play. 
‘Well, I have been a Mormon,’ says he. 

“What ?? says all of us. 

“* Yessir,’ says Mr. Scraggs, getting his feet under him and with 
a mournful pride I can’t give you the least idea of. ‘A Mormon ; 
none of your tinkerin’ little Mormonettes. I was ambitious; hence 
E. G. W. Scraggs as you now behold him. In most countries a 
man’s standin’ is regulated by the number of wives he ain’t got. In 
Utah it’s just the reverse, and a fair test, too, when you come to 
think of it. I wanted to be the head of the hull Mormon kingdom, 
so I married right and left. Every time I added to the available 
supply of Mrs. Scraggs I went up a step in the government. 

“Gentlemen, I was once as lively and happy a little boy as ever 
did chores on.a farm. See me now. I’m bald asa cake of ice ; 
my nerves is ruined. If the wind makes a noise in the grass like 
the swish of skirts I’m a mile up the track before I get my wits 
back, sweatin’ coldly and profusely like a water-cooler. Wisht I 
could introduce you to Mrs, Scraggs as she inhabits the territory 
of Utah, you’d understand a power of things that may seem a little 
misty to you at present. He stopped a minute. ‘Trouble!’ says 
he; ‘Trouble! I wisht nobudy’d mention that word in my hearin’ 
again.’ 

“Well, he had us gummed fast all right. Nobody in our outfit 
could push up against such a world-without-end experience as that. 
But Scraggs was a gentleman ; he didn’t crowd us because we broke. 
In fact, now that he’d had his say he loosened up considerable, and 
every now and then he’d even smile. 


BY PROXY 


Wlenry Wallace Phillips. 
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“Then come to us the queerest thing in that whole curiosity 
shop of aranch. It’s name was Alexander Fulton. I reckon Aleck 
was about twenty-one by the almanack and anywheres from three to 
ninety by the way you figure a man. Aleck stood six foot high as 
he stood, but if you ran the tape along his curves he was about six- 
foot-four. 

“He weighed one hundred and twenty pounds, of which twenty- 
five went to head and fifty to feet. Feet! You never saw such 
feet. They were the grandest feet that ever wore a man, long and 
high and wide, and all that feet should be. Chawley said that 
Alexander had ground plan enough for a company of nigger soldiers, 
and hung to Aleck’s running gear they reminded you of the swinging 
jJigger in a clock. They almost make me forget his hands. When 
Aleck laid a flipper on a cayuse’s back you'd think the critter was 
blanketed ; and then there was his Adam’s apple ; he had so many 
special features i’s haid to keep track of them. About a foot of 
Aleck’s protrudin’ into air was due to neck. In the centre of that 
neck was an Adam’s apple that any man might be proud of. 

“ His complexion consisted of freckles. When you spoke to him 
sudden he blushed, and then he looked for all the world like a stormy 
sunset. His eyes were white and so was his hair, and so was poor 
old Aleck. How he come to drift out into our country was a story 
all by itself. He was disappointed in love—he had to be. One 
look at him and you’d know why. So he sailed out to the Wild 
West, where he was about as useful as a trimmed nighty. We 
always stood between Aleck and the old man until the boy got so 
he’d make straight once out of a possible five. 

“First off, he was still; then, findin’ himself in a confidential 
crowd and bustin’ to let us know his trouble, he told us all about it. 
He'd never spoke to the girl, it seems, more’n to say, ‘ How d’ye do, 
ma’am ?’ and blush and sit on his hat and make curious moves with 
them hands and feet; but there come another feller along and 
Alexander quit. 

“You got away ?’ says Scraggs. ‘Permit me to congratulate 
you, sir.’ And he took hold of as much of Aleck’s right wing as he 
could gather and shook it hard. ‘Alas !’ says he, ‘ how different is 
the tale I have to tell.’ 

“* But I didn’t want to come away,’ stutters Alexander. 

*“¢Didn’t want to ?’ cries Scraggs, letting the pipe fall out of his 
mouth, Then he turns to me and taps his brow with his finger, 
casting a pitying eye on Aleck. 

“ As time went on Aleck got worse and worse. He had a case of 
ingrowing affection ; it cut his weight down to ninety pounds. With 
him leaving himself at that rate you could take pencil and paper and 
figure to the minute when Alexander Fulton was booked to cross the 
big divide. Anyhow, we got worked up about the matter and talked 
it over considerable when he was out of hearing. It come to this: 
there was no earthly use in trying to get Aleck to go back and 
make a play at the girl. He’d ha’ fell dead at the thought of it. 
That left nothing but to bring the girl to Aleck. Then come the 
problem of who was the proper party to act as messenger. ‘The rest 
of us, without bothering him by taking him into our confidence, 
decided that Scraggs was the proper man, because if he didn’t know 
woman and her ways the subject belonged to the lost arts. 

“But, man! Didn’t he rar when we told him ! 

“*Mr go after a woman!’ says he. ‘ME!! Take another 
drink?” But we laboured with him. Told about what a_ horrible 
time he’d had—he always liked to hear about it—and how there 
wasn’t anybody else fit to handle his discard in the little game of 
matrimony—and what was the use of sending a man that would 
break at the first wire fence? If we was going to do the thing, we 
wanted to do it ; and so forth and so forth, till we had him saddled 
and bridled and standing in the corner of the corral as peaceful as a 
soldier’s monument, for he was the best-hearted old cuss under his 
crust that ever lived. 

“¢ Allright, says he. ‘I'll do it, and it’s ‘‘ Get there, Eli!” when 
I hook dirt. Poor old Aleck is as good as married, and the Lord 
have mercy on his soul. But there’s one thing I wish to state. I’m 
running the job,and [ run it my own way. I don’t want any 
interfering nor no talk afterward—’s that understood ?’ 
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OPPORTUNITY 


Now’s yer chance; why don’t yer sive him? 


Sardonic Lady (to Salvationist) : 
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“Tt was. He was to cut loose. 

“¢ Allright,’ says he. ‘Poor Aleck!’ So that night E. G. W. 
Scraggs took his cayuse and made for the railroad station, bound 
east. 

“ Aleck had give us full details. We knew all about his little 
town and about that house in particular ; just how the morning- 
glories grew over the back porch, looking out on the garden patch, 
and where the cistern was, which with his usual good luck Aleck had 
managed to fall into whilst they were putting a new cover on it. 
Yessir, we knew that little East Dakota town as well as if we’d been 
raised there ; but we were some shy on details concerning the girl. 
I swear I don’t believe Aleck had ever looked her full in the face. 
She was medium height, plump, blue eyes, brown hair, and that 
ended the description. 

“We suffered any quantity from impatience before E. G. W. 
showed up. You see there ain’t such a lot that happens to other 
people occurrin’ on ‘a ranch, and we was really more excited over 
Aleck and _ his girl than a tenderfoot would be over a gun fight, and 
for the same reason ; it was out of our ordinary. 

“Scragesy didn’t keep us on the anxious seat. He was the 
surest thing I ever saw. Often I’ve watched him rope a critter; he 
never whirled his rope even when riding—always snapped. And he 
never made a quick move—that is, a move that looked in a hurry— 
all the same, every time he let go the rope there was his meat on the 
other end of it. Women was the only thing that did E. G. W. Scraggs, 
and that’s because he wholesaled the business. That ambition of 
his wrecked him. When he trotted around the track for fun nobody 
else in the heat could see him for the dust. 

One evening about half-past eight, when the glow was still 
strong, here come Scraggs, prompt to the schedule. He was riding 
and a buggy trailed behind him. 

“ We chased Aleck over to the main house, where the old man, 
who stood in on the play, was to keep him busy until called for. 

“ Then up pulls E. G. W. and the buggy. Inthe buggy was a 
young woman and a man. 

“* Here we are,’ says Scraggs, in the tone of one who has done 
his painful duty. ‘ Check the outfit—one girl and one splicer ; have 
you kept holt of Aleck ?’ 

“Yes, I says. ‘We've got him; come in folks.’ I was crazy to 
hear how he’d pulled it off. Soon’s they got inside I lugged him to 
the corner, leaving the other boys to welcome the guests. ‘Tell me 
about it,’ I says. 

“Short story,’ says he. ‘Moment I got off the choo-choo I 
spotted the house—couldn’t mistake it. Laid low in the daytime 
and scouted around as soon as night come. Girl goes down to the 
barn and comes back witha pail of milk. I grabbed her and put my 
hand over her mouth so’s she couldn’t holler. ‘ Now listen,” I says 
to her. ‘“ There’s a friend of mine wants to marry you. When I 
let you go you'll skip into the house and pick up what clothes is 
handy and you'll vamoose this ranch at quarter to eleven sharp so 
we can make the next train west. If you ain’t there, or if you say a 
single word to a human being—you see this ?” and I stuck the end 
of my hoss-pistol under her nose. ‘“ Well, I’ll blow the head clean 
off your shoulders withit.” I hated to treat a lady like that, but if I’ve 
learned anything concerning handlin’ the sect it’s this—you got to 
be firm. There’s where 1 made my mistake formerly. Then I let 
go of her and went back to the deppo. What she thought I couldn’t 
even guess, but I knew I was goin’ to have company, and, sure 
enough, ’bout three minutes before train-time, here comes our friend. 
When I got her safe aboard I told her she needn’t be scart. Then 
I telegraphed Con Foster to have me a buggy and a minister ready 
for the three o’clock train and to keep his yawp calked up. So as 
soon as | hit land again there was the rig complete; we hopped in 
and started acoming at once and fast, and here we are. Snake old 
Aleck out and get the misery done with, 

“ So I wagged my legs for the house and trotted Aleck down to 
the bull-pen. 

“* Friend of yours there,’ I told him. 

“<«That so?’ says he. ‘Who is it ?? 

‘“**Vady,’ I says, kind of gay, thinkin’ he’d be pleased. 

“He stopped in his tracks. Then I remembered who I was 
talkin’ to, : 

*“*Come along here, now !’ says I, and nailed him by the neck. 
‘You ain’t goin’ to miss your happiness if main strength can give it 
to you.’ His toes touched about once to the rod. I run him into 
the pen. 

‘““* There,’ says I, ‘is somebudy you know.’ 

“Well, sir, old Aleck looked at the gal, and the gal looked at 
Aleck, and the rest of us looked at each other. Soon’s the kid got 
his breath from the shock he yells, ‘I never laid eyes on that lady 
before !’ 
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“Oh, Hivins, Maria! That was the awfullest minute I ever 
lived through. Poor old E.G. W.S.! We all turned away from 
him out of pity. He had the expression of a man that’s fell down a 
hundred-foot prospect hole and been struck by lightning before he 
touched bottom. He grabbed aholt of the minister and swallered 
and swallered, unable to chirp. 

“ At last he rallied. ‘You mean to tell me, Aleck,’ he says, ‘that 
I’ve made a mistake ?’ 

“ Aleck was always willing to believe he was wrong. ‘I’m pretty 
sure, Zeke—I ain’t never seen you, have I, miss ?’ 

“ ¢No, sir—not that | know of, answers the girl, with her eyes on 
the ground. 

“¢WWill you make good, anyhow, Aleck?’ coaxed E. G. W. 
‘] got the minister and all right here—it won’t take a minute.’ 

“Vd let go of Aleck in the excitement. At these words he made 
one step to the window, through ten foot out of doors, and a few 
more steps like that and he was out of the question. 

“ Then the girl put her face in her hands and begun to cry. She 
was a mighty pretty, innocent, plump little thing, and we’d rather 
have had most anything than that she should stand there cryin’. 
But we were all hung .by the feet and wandering in our minds. The 
simple life of the cow-puncher doesn’t fit him to grapple with 
problems like that. 

“Then, sir, up gets Ezekiel George Washington Scraggs, master 
of himself and the situation. 

**¢ Young lady,’ says he, ‘I have got you out here under false 
pretences. I’m as homely as a hedge fence, and my record is dotted 
with marriages worse than a ’Pache outbreak with corpses and 
burning homes. I ain’t any kind of proposition to tie up to a nice 
girl like you, and I swear by my honour that nothing was further 
from my thoughts than matrimony—not meaning any slur on you, 
for if I’d found you before I might have been a happy man. Well, 
here I stand. If you’ll marry me, say the word.’ By thunder! we 
gave him a cheer that shook the roof. You can laugh if you like, 
but it was a noble deed. 

“ The girl reached out her left hand—so help me, Moses! She 
liked him! I took a careful squint at old Scraggsy in this new light, 
and I want to tell you that there was something kind of fine in that 
long lean face of his, and when he took the girl’s hand he looked 
like a gentleman. 

“You wouldn’t think that holding a gun to her head and 
threatenin’ to blow her brains out was just the touch that would set 
a maiden’s heart tremblin’ for a man, but if a woman takes a fancy 
to you, your way of doing things generally is only a little matter of 
detail. 

“* How will this figger out legally ?’? E. G. W. asked the minister. 

“The minister, he was a cheerful, practical sort of lad, ready to 
endorse anything that would smooth the rugged road of life. 

«To you renounce the Mormon religion ?’ he asks. 

* ¢ Bet your life,’ says Scraggs. ‘ And all its works.’ 

“¢That settles it,’ says the minister. ‘ Besides, I don’t think any- 
body will ever come poking out here to make trouble—whenever you 
say the word.’ 

“One minute,’ says Scraggs, and he turned to the girl very 
gentle. ‘Are you doing this of your own free will, and not because 
I lugged you out here ?’ 

“¢ Yessir,’ says she. 

“ You want me just as I stand ?’ 

EeneaNeSSI ise 

“¢ Keno. I won’t forget it.’ Then he put his hand on her head, 
took off his hat, and raised his face. ‘O God,’ he prays, ‘ you know 
what a miserable time I’ve had in this line before. 1 admit it was 
nine-tenths my fault, but now I call for an honest deck and the 
hands played above the table. And make me act decent for the sake 
of this nice little gir Amen.’ Then he pulled a twenty-dollar 
gold piece out of his pocket and plunked her down before the 
minister. ‘Shoot,’ says he. ‘ You're faded.’ 

“Well, there old Scraggs—I say ‘old,’ but the man weren’t more 
than forty—celebrated his eighty-first marriage in that old bull-pen, 
and they lived as happy ever after as any story book. Which 
knocks general principles. Probably it was because that no man 
was ever treated whiter than she treated him, and no woman was 
ever treated whiter than he treated her; he had the knack of bein’ 
awful good and loving to her without being foolish. 

“Whenever I think of that couple they always seem to be sing- 
ing out of pure light-heartedness. And now what do you think of 
Aleck? The scare we threw into him that night wound up his 
moanin’ and grievin’? about the other girl. He never cheeped once 
after that but got fat and hearty, and when I left the ranch he was 
makin’ up to a widow with four children as bold as brass. There 
was more poetry in E. G. W, than there was in Aleck after all.” 
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DRAWN. BY TOM BROWNE 


AT THE WEDDING RECEPTION 


Winklestein, the father (unhooking a valuable diamond necklace from the bride’s neck): Shon, send this down to der shafe 
for security. (Delight of wedding guests) 
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Little Furry Bundles of Mischief. 


Specially Photographed for “ The Tatler” by its 
Kodak Contributors 


1. A BASKETFUL OF MISCHIEF 


WANT TO BE WEIGHED 


Zz 


3. 
WEIGHED IN 
THE BALANCE 


QUITE A 
LITTLE SOLDIER 


5. PUSS IN BOOTS 


6. IN CAMERA 
Nos. 1, 2, 3 are by G. W. Simpson, Coggers Hall, Lamberhurst, Kent; No. 4 is by R. Dobson, Glen Volta, 


Penarth ; Nos. 5 and 6 are by Robert Isgar, 
Mendip Lodge, Bathwick Hill, Bath 
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Our Autumn Foliage Competition—The Winner of the 


Di ae vaminiepiin 


TWILIGHT IN AUTUMN AUTUMN LEAVES 
Third place—taken by Mr. F. Parkin, 12, Sheaf Gardens, Sheffield 


Second place—taken by Mr. A. Hart, 94, Grosvenor Road, Canonbury 


A FOREST GLADE—FIRST PRIZE: A NO. 3A POCKET KODAK 


Won by Mr. J. H. Saunders, 67, Green Road, Burmantofts, Leeds 
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SOCIETY 


An Unaffected Prince.— The 
young Crown Prince of Germany 
bids fair to be as “ various ” in his 
own way as his illustrious father. 
Recently he and his fancée were 
visiting the Grand Duke of Baden. 
Whilst in Baden-Baden he was in 
the habit of listening during the 
evening to the Hungarian orchestra 
belonging to the Hétel Stephanie, 
where he was staying. Specially 
pleased with the performance on 
one occasion the Crown Prince sent 
to his room for his violin, and rsing 
from his seat placed himself in the 
alcove with the musicians and 
played through several pieccs with 
them, including the favourite melody 
of the Duchess Cecilie. He then 
presented the leader of the orchestra 
with a handsome scarf pin. On 
another occasion strolling through 
the woods he happened to come on 
some foresters felling trees. He 
sooke with them while they were 
resting, presented them with ciga- 
rettes all round, and begging fe:- 
mission he took an axe and hewed 
away at.a big tree until the perspi- 
ration rolled from him. Not making 
satisfictory progress he removed his 
coat, waistcoat, and braces, and at 
last brought down his tree, greatly 
to the duchess’s satisfaction and 
amid the applause of the woodmen. 


Our Royal Visitor.—The Queen 
of Portugal has devoted a good deal 
of time and care to the study of 
medicine, and on several occasions 
her skill has proved useful. On 
one occasion when walsing witha 
lady in waiting in a wood near 
Lisbon she was able to render 
assistance to a woodcutter who had 
been injured by the branch of a falling tree 
which struck him on the head. He did not 
know who she was, and promised to send her 
a basket of fresh eggs and butter when he 
could get about again. On another occasion 
the Queen saved a life, but this was by pre- 
sence of mind. She was driving along the 
coast road at Cascaes, when seeing a fisher- 
man whom she knew in danger of drowning 
she stopped her carriage at once, jumped out, 
caught his hand, and held him up until 
assistance came. Otherwise he must have 
been drowned, for he had a broken arm and 
was unable to keep himself above water. 


One of Jowett’s Boys.—Sir Arthur Har- 
dinge, our representative in Persia, is spend- 
ing a well-earned leave in this country. It is 
an-odd chance that makes his cousin, Sir 
Charles Harlinge, represent us in Russia, 
which is well known to have a greedy eye on 


Persia. Lady Hardinge has been here all the 
summer. She is one of the handsome daugh- 


ters of Sir Arthur Ellis, the King’s comptroller, 
and sister of Mrs. Ralph Sneyd, Mrs. Kemeys 
Tynte, and Mrs. Walter Kerr. Sir Arthur 
was one of ‘ Jowett’s boys” at Balliol, and 


Who with 
King and Queen at West Dean Park. 


IN TOWN AND 
Week lby Week. 


MR. WILLIAM JAMES 


his wife, Mrs. 


Forbes’s of Newe (pronounced ‘‘Nyow”’) 


did brilliantly wcll, getting an All Souls fel!ow- 


ship. He was one of the same set as George 
Curzon, Edward Grey, Henry Asquith, Alfred 
Milner, and St. John B odrick, and has the 
same ‘style.’ He made Zanzibar as a Bii- 
tish colony, and above all made it pay its 
way, and that gave him his present post and 
his almost certain prospect of an embassy in 
the future. His opportunities of a holiday 
are rare and his post is an onerous one. 
Lady Hardinge is of medium height, very 
blonde with masses of fair hair, and possesses 
a beautiful figure. 


A Coming Hostess.—Apparently Mrs. 
Potter Palmer’s frequent visits to this country 
have had the usual effect, for she is going to 
take a London house and join the ranks of 
the fashionable hostesses. 
is one of the recognised Icacers of society, a 
position secured as much by her remarkable 
business capacity as by her great beauty and 
indefinable personal charm. Though she 
spends this Christmas in New York her real 
home is in Chicago, where she first made 
her reputation as president of the lady 
managers of the World’s Fair. 
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Russell 


“Willie” James, is entertaining the 
Mrs. James is one of the 


In the States she. 


COUNTRY 


Shows.—Indeed, exhibitions 
appear to be her spec ality. I believe 
she is the only woman who has ever 
represented her country as a_fall- 
blown commissioner at an exhibit on, 
a position occupied by Mrs. Pottcr 
Palmer at Paris a few years ago. 
Since then she has favoured the gay 
city with a goo! deal of her com- 
pany and has taken a prominent 
position amongst the Parisian smart 
set, made frends with Don Carlos, 
and identified herself almost as 
closely with motoring as her son, 
Mr. Honore Palmer. 


A Romance of the Peerage.— 
The illness of Flora Marchioness of 
Hastings recalls a romance of the 
peerage which startled society forty 
years ago. The marchioness before 
her first marriage was Lady Ficrence 
Paget and was engaged to a young 
Lincolnshire Jandowner and sports- 
man who has since had experience 
on the turf and on the platform, in 
Parliament and in the Cabinet. He 
was three-and-twenty then; Lady 
Flora was a _ couple of years 
younger. The wedding day was 
fixed and the prospective bride was 
preparing her trousseau. One day 
she went to a large drapery estab- 
lishment with a friend. Leaving her 
at one door in the carriage Lady 
Flora went through the shop and 
out by another—or at least so the 
story goes—met the young Marquis 
of Hast ngs, who had just come of 
age and who had the licence in his 
pocket. A few minutes later she was 
the marchioness in lawful wedlock 
bound. But the rejected lover had 
his revenge. A couple of years 
later the marchioness married her 
present husband, Sir George Chetwynd, and 
society forgot the exciting experiences of 1864. 


A Hunting Family.—Down at Croome 
Court in the loveliest part of Worcestershire 
Lord and Lady Coventry have been enter- 
taining small parties lately. Croome is a 
great hunting centre, and some of the best 
coverts in the country are to be found in the 
vicinity. Lord Coventry himself is a patriarch 
of the hunting field. Twice Master of the 
Buckhounds few could surpass him as a judge 
of horseflcsh, and his genial presence and his 
reputation as one of the best cross-country 
ridcrs in the kingdom made him one of the 
most popular peers who had ever held the 
office. His reputation was made with the 
Croome Hunt, founded by him nearly ferty 
years ago, and for the last few years managed 
by his third son, Mr. Henry Coventry. His 
second son, Captain Coventry, the Jameson 
raider, is another famous horseman, and his 
eldest son, Lord Decrhurst, also makes a 
good figure in the saddle. In her younger 
days Lady Coventry was as straight a rider 
to hounds as Worcestershire produced, Her 
three daughtcrs are also noted for their riding. 
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The Wife and Children of Our King’s Private Secretary. 


Lafayette 


LADY KNOLLYS WITH HER SON AND DAUGHTER 


Lady Knollys is the daughter of the late Sir Henry Tyrwhitt, Bart., and Baroness Berners, and as the Hon. Ardyn Tyrwhitt was married to Baron Knollys 
in 1887. They have two children, the Hon. Edward and the Hon. Alexandra Knollys, born respectively in 1895 and 1888 
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very serious piece of news has just leaked out and has plunged 

a nursery that I know into despair. Christmas Day this year 

falls ona Sunday. On first sight the calamity may not seem very 

dreadful, but this is a London nursery and there is no post in London 

on Sunday (and no parcel post in the country), and Christmas Day 

without the postman is worse than a play by Mr. Pinero with the 
doll left out. 3 : 

The question now is, Shall Christmas Day be kept on the Satur- 
day or the Monday? Monday I suspect will win. In which case 
every house will have a Bluebeard’s closet in which the parcels that 
Saturday brings will be stored through the intervening hours, 


os 


I had never been able quite to make up my mind as to how 
good Beardsley was, but after visiting the little exhibition at the 
Carfax Gallery I am inclined to be more an admirer than anything 
else. The Salomé scries really is very extraordinary, particularly 
extraordinary when we think that it proceeds from an Englishman. 
The Atheneum critic’s phrase for the artist—“ The Fra Angelica of 
Satanism ”—is perhaps too fine, but one must be very much prejudiced 
to deny the beauty of certain of these drawings. 

Only now and then are they in keeping with the book ; some- 
times they are silly, but when they are really good they stand alone. 
In the intervals of looking at the pictures I glanced at Beardsley’s 
posthumous book, Under the Hill, with specimens of his table 
talk. I should think it is the worst book ever put together by the 
mistaken kindness of a friend. 


~ ~ 


There is some very good reading in the little Irish magazine 
called Dava in its current number. Two articles of particular 
interest are those by Mr. Cunninghame-Graham on Parnell and 
Mr. George Moore on himself. ‘‘ Whatever were his faults,” is one 
of Mr. Cunninghame-Grahamm’s sentences, ‘‘and [ suppose that being 
human he had many of them, one thing is clear to me, that above 
all he hated England and her ways.” 

Here is another passage: ‘‘ Gladstone, who though in talk for 
fifty years never contrived to say a single thing either original or 
worth remembering, was overbalanced by him, and Salisbury looked 
on him as Turk looks at a native Christian who rebels, whilst Morley 
from the dreary, arid heights of Mount Philosophus admired and 
wondered, but supported loya'ly, although perhaps feeling a little 
hurt at having to play the second violin to one who knew no 
Greek.” 


Se * 


Mr. Moore’s contribution is a preface to a new edition of his 
Confessions of a Young Man. \t is rather amusing in its bom- 
bastic self-satisfiedjway. a kind of uninspired Oscar Wilde, containing 
some very odd writing in one who has enough taste to call Pater’s 
Imaginary Portraits the most beautiful of all prose books—a piece 
of extravagant praise but well enough grounded. 

Mr. Moore is not a humorist ; that perhaps is his strength. But 
one of his sentences has made me laugh all day and will make me 
laugh whenever | think of it again. It is, of course, rude, like all 
Mr. Moore’s best things, but there it is. The writer is reminding 
the reader that all his prophecies have come true. He names certain 
painters who have come to their own and adds, “ Those whom I 
brushed aside, where are they? Stevenson, so well described as the 
best-dressed young man that ever walked in the Burlington Arcade, 
has slipped into nothingness despite the journalists and Mr. ——’s 
batch of letters. Poor ——, he made a mistake, he should have 
hopped on -to Pater.” 

It is that concluding sentence which is so brutally funny. It 
ignores all the claims of friendship ; it makes Mr. —— to be nothing 
but a scheming advertiser and detector of merits for his own ends. 
It is horrible, and yet it makes me laugh continually. 

By the way, who called Stevenson well-dressed ? 1 have always 
understood that he was quite the reverse—or is the criticism to be 
taken metaphorically ? In Mr. William Sharp’s Literary Geography 
he is described, as he once stood at Mr. Sharp’s mercy on Waterloo 
platform, as a man who had been fished out of the river, so dis- 


A MIXED BAG. By Tartarin. 
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reputable and bedraggled was his appearance. It is a world of 


contradictions. 


os Sn 


After many months of waiting I have seen the biograph men at 
work, but I did not succeed in getting into the picture. I was on an 
omnibus in Piccadilly and we were stopped near the Automobile 
Club in order that the start of a reliability trial car might be regis- 
tered for all time on the films. Two men worked the apparatus, 
each turning a little handle very slowly. It was like a blessed 
noiseless organ. Meanwhile the driver of the car sat in uneasy 
self-consciousness. 

It is better, | imagine, when the people who are being biographed 
do not know it. But the little magical dramas which the Continent 
is so fond of are the most amusing things that the biograph does— 
when men’s heads are cut off and stuck on again, better than by 
Maskelyne and Cook. 

I suggested just now that I wanted to figure in a biograph 
picture, This was, of course, not a genuine ambition ; I want nothing 
less. 1 was once horrified at the Palace to recognise a friend in a 
prominent position in one ofthe pictures. He is a man of some 
authority, but his nervousness turned him to a waiter in this 
scene, 


* ws 


Who invented gilt frames ? Who set this monstrous fashion of 
enclosing every kind of painting, light or dark, hard or gentle, large 
or small, in a gilt prison? The question is continually recurring to 
one’s mind in galleries, but Lask it now because | went recently to the 
Ionides collection at South Kensington and saw a beautiful canvas 
by Courbet called “ L’Immensité” seriously injured by a gilt frame. 
The picture wants black. 


* bad 


The lettcr-box of a firm of London builders is hardly the place 
one would go to for the title of an open-air book. Yet while I was 
hunting for the entrance to the South Kensington Museum I found 
a door with this legend on it :— 


HOLIDAY AND GREENWOOD 
LETTERS 
You could not have a more attractive title than that. 


* os 


I came the other day across a story which illustrates the danger 
of assuming a knowledge of people’s motives. An American bishop 
when visiting at a house expressed a wish for a hard-boiled egg, and 
his hostess went into the other room to boil it. The bishop heard 
her singing a well-known hymn, and was, perhaps, pleased with her 
piety. On returning he asked her why she sang only two verses. 
“Oh,” she said, “1 sing one verse for a lightly-boiled egg and two 
for a hard-boiled egg.” 

This story was not perhaps known to the revisers of the hymn 
book. ‘‘ Hymns useful for culinary purposes, with time table,” might 
have been the result had they known it. 


* ss 


New parodists are always to be welcomed. A very skilful one 
emerged in the Dazly A/ail last week in some ‘Studies in Fog,” 
being comic exerciscs in the manner of Mr, Meredith, Maeterlinck, 
Bart Kennedy, anda Lady Gardener. They weresigned “F.” 1 do 
not know who.‘ F,” is, but he must be watched. 

This writer, by the way, examined the influence of fog on certain 
writers. It was a late lamented wit who used to hold an opposite 
view. Fogs, he maintained, were caused by Mr. --—’s novels. I 
suppress the name of the novelist, but I may say that a new work 
by him has just been published and without any particular circum- 
stances of secrecy. 


* * 


Apropos of a paragraph last week upon Mr. Tree’s very chim- 
panzec-like Caliban, a frivolous correspondent suggests that the part 
ought to be played by Mr, Hair. 
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The Educators of Young England—Head Masters in their Studies. 


Copyright of ‘ Tie Tatler™ 
THE HEAD MASTER OF HARROW 
The Rev. Joseph Wood, D.D., who has been responsible for the educational successes of Harrow for the past six years, has filled the head master's chair 


in more public schools than any of his contemporaries. Dr. Wood had a distinguished career at Oxford, of which he was classical moderator in 1876. 
He then became successively assistant master at Cheltenham College, head master of Leamington College, Tonbridge School, and Harrow 
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THE ROMANCE OF A KING—LOVE AND HATRED IN “H 


Biograph 
GEOFFREY MONUN (MR. LEWIS WALLER) AND LETTICE PIERREPOINT (MISS EVELYN MILLARD) 


His Majesty's Servant is a picturesque melodrama of the usual romantic ingredients in which the :eading figures are Geoffrey 
Mohun, a follower of Charles II., and Miss Lettice Pierrepoint, a charming young lady who follows his fortunes amid many dangers 


MR. H. V. ESMOD 


Charles II. figures only intermittently in the play, whic 
Wood in 1651 and ends nine yeats 


26 
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WS MAJESTY’S SERVANT” AS PLAYED AT THE IMPERIAL. 


Biograph Biograph 
IND AS “CHARLES II.” GEOFFREY MOHUN (MR. LEWIS WALLER) AND SIR RALPH INGRAM (M2. FRANK DYALL) 


ich begins with his appearance in the Royal Oak at Boscobel Sir Ralph Ingram is Geoffrey's rival for the hand of Lettice Pierrepoint. He captures Geoffrey as a plotter and is almost on 
s later in the grounds of Holland House the point of winning the game when Geoffrey murders him in his house 
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PLAYS. MUSIC. AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


The Last Week of the Opera.—If you 
have not been to hear the San Carlos 
Company at Covent Garden—and I can 
scarcely believe that possible—there: is not 
a moment to be lost, for their engagement at 
Covent Garden comes to an end this weck. 
I do not know about the finances, but there 
can be no guestion that the artistic success 
of the season has been very great. The stalls 
have gradually become filled with the regular 
attenders of the season. Among the most 
devoted frequenters have been Prince Dhuleep 
Singh, the Hon. Seymour Fortescue, and the 
Marquis de Soveral. 


Italy Triumphant.—The season has gone 
to emphasise the fact that Italian opera is 
once more the fashion. M. Messager put 
the thin end of the wedge in during the 
summer by curtailing Wagner. This season 
proves that he is in the right in interpreting 
public taste. The purely Italian operas have 
been far the best—Ux Ballo in Maschera, 
Rigoletto, La Tosca, and the new Adriena 
Lecouvreur being specially brilliant. On the 
other hand, I did not care for the Carmen 
nor the /awsz, which were quite second-rate 
performances. 


The Pantomime.—I have often written 
about the reform of pantomime. Death has 
unfortunately intervened and sclved part of 
the problem by removing two of the old 


school—Mr. © Herbert Campbell and Mr. 


Langfier 


MISS MARIE TEMPEST 


Now playing in The Freedom of Suzanne 


Dan Leno. The true. spirit has replaced 
one of them by Mr. James Welch, whose 
engagement is a move in the direction 
| have so often advocated. Mr. Welch has 
earned his position by hard work. I remember 
the time, years ago, when he never missed a 
chance of appealing in a new matinée play 


Freeman 


MR. SKEIN AS CHARLES Il. 


for experience. Since then he has toiled 
incessantly instead of hanging about London 
clubs and learning nothing. Mr. Welch has 
consequently become an excellent comedian ; 
hence he will receive a warm welcome when 
he makes his bow at “ the Lane” with his 
donkey, Ping-Pong, who was so useful in 
The New Clown at Terry’s. Mr. Welch’s 
appearance is certainly a move towards a n.ore 
civilised sort of fun in what I suppose I must 
call the national carnival. 


A Famine in Music-hall Artists.—I see it 
stated that the music-hall managers have ap- 
plied the policy of retaliation on the provincial 
theatre managers by engaging music - hall 
people so as to stop their pantomime interlude. 
I hope that is true, for I have always resented 
the intrusion of the music-hall in the play- 
house. Pantomime is the one season of the 
year when the great public cease to be Puri- 
tinic and when it patronises the playhouse. 
Why, then, that season should have been 
chosen for letting loose the halls (which are 
all very well in their own place) passes my 
comprehension. 
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Mr. Skein.—Mr. Skein, who plays lead 
to Mrs. Bandmann-Palmer, is the son of 
Mr, Nleinau, the London representative of the 
firm of Hachette, the French publishers. He 
is ambitious and hard-working and his 7éfer- 
toire includes Shylock, Macbeth, Richard 
III.,. Hamlet, and Benedick. He did a 
plucky thing in appearing in the Sudermann 
pliy at the Great Qucen Street Theatre, 
which was interesting though not successful. 


Miss Phyllis Blair.—Miss Phyllis Blair 
before she went to the Gaiety, where she now 
plays Countess Anstruther, the part she 
originated when the theatre was opened more 
than a year ago, played small parts at one 
time under Sir Henry Irving’s management 
at the Lyceum. First of all, however, before 
she ever stood on a stage she had been a 
hospital nurse, and when she did make up her 
mind to go to the theatre as a professional 
she was satisfied to begin in the chorus at 
Terry’s when Azzg Kodak was produced 
there. Afterwards she got a small part in 
The Lady Slavey at the Avenue, was in The 
Lion Hunters at Terry’s, When We Were 
Twenty-one at the Comedy, and the ill-fated 
Gordian Knot at His Majesty’s. _ Miss Blair, 
who is very popular with her fellow players at 
the Gaiety, is the wife of Mr. J. E. Vedrenne, 
who has so successfully initiated a system of 
active and interesting management at the 
Court Theatre. 


, bh W 
Fohnston & Hoffman 


MISS PHYLLIS BLAIR 


Now playing at the Gaiety 
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M. Rostand and his 
Latest Work. — M. 


Edmond Rostand has 
just finished writing a 


new drama for M. Coque- 
lin. From all accounts 
it promises to be as 
brilliant a success as his 
last work for that art’st 
—Cyrano—and Coque- 
lin, o2 dit, is vastly 
pleased with his 76le. 
M. Rostand’s health is 
not altogether of the 
best and he has been 
making a long stay at 
his country place, the 
Villa Etchegoria, 
Cambo, Basses Pyré- 
nées, and although 
happily much better he 
still remains there. 
Villa Etchegoria is the 
Basque equivalent for 
Red Villa. Madame de 
Rostand is, like her 
She 
was Rosémond Gé:-ard, 
the author of a volume 
of verse called Les 
Pipeaux. She is now 
the mother of two little 
boys, Maurice and Jean. 


husband, literary. 


Mr. O. B. Clarence. 
—Mr. O. B. Clarence, 
plays the impe- 
cunious marquis in 7he 
Walls of Jericho, is one of many clever 
actors have been 
répertoire 


Queen of Corconia. 


who 


who members of Miss 


Fortescue’s company. His 
formance of Adam in As You Like Jt, which 


Miss Fortescue played about the same time 


per- 


“HIS HIGHNESS MY HUSBAND” 


Stage Pictorial Publishing Co. 


AT THE COMEDY—THE KING OF 


PRINCESS XENOFA 


His Majesty (Wr. Fric Leis) is the ex-King of Ingra and the father of Prince Cyril, who marries the 
His Majesty also makes up to the Queen's aunt, Princess Xenofa (Miss Lottie Venne), 
whose heart lies at the feet of the stalwart lieutenant of the Queen's Guard. 


stiff court official, played by Mr. Herbert Ross 


as Mr. George Alexander, was remarkable 
for so young an actor. Mr. Clarence had a 
good training in the provinces, and during the 
last year or twa, especially with Mr. Bourchier, 
he has been often praised by the critics. 


Behind them stands the 


THE. TATLER 


Miss Sara de Groot. 
—Miss Sara de Groot, 
who plays Lola with so 
much fascination in 
Cavalleria Rusticana 
at the Savoy, has been 
for some time closely 
associated with Mrs. 
Brown Potter. She has 
played at Drury Lane 
under Sir Augustus 
Harris’s management. 
Later she went on tour 
with Mr. Yorke Stephens 
In A Prisoner of Zenda, 
and she j layed in Mr. 
Justin Huntly Me- 
Carthy’s comedy, J/y 
Friend the 
More recently she has 
played with Mrs. Potter 
im the vicar of Gorle- 
ston’s play. 


Prince. 


A Good Season.— 
The theatres are doing 
extremely well because 
they are giving such 
excellent fare. Small 
wonder that Beaut; and 
the Barge is filling the 
New and that Azs High- 
ness My Husband has 
banished the blue boards 
from the Comedy. Mr. 
Pinero’s play has caught 
on at Wyndhaim’s. 
Veronigue has proved 
an immense catch at the Apoilo because it 
is pretty and pleasant, while the musical 
comedies are all coining money. The small 
number of serous plays, however, is very 
noticeable. 


INGRA AND THE 


MISS 


HILDA WAUTON AS HERSELF AND AS 


Folknston & Hoffmann 


“VALERIA" IN 


“THE PRAYER OF THE SWORD” 


Johnston & Hoffmann 


AT THE ACELPHI 


The two pictures are interesting as showing how fashion veers round to the primitives, for the hat which Miss Wauton is wearing is much nearer the intertion of the 
medigval veil which she wears in The Prayer of the Sword than most of the other head coverings worn during recent years 
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LE PATIL TR. 

“The Cingalee” Redressed.—7he Cin- 
alee celebrated its 250th performance by 
touching itself up a bit. Several new songs 
have been added, notably one about planters. 
New comedy scenes have keen 
introduced and brighten up the old 
fabric considerably. I suppose it will 
celebrate its 1,cooth performance. 


A New Playwright. — Mr. 
Robert Vernon Harcourt, son of the 
late Sir William Harcourt by his 
s-cond wife, has written a play. It 
is entitled An Angel Unaware, 
and is, I hear, to be produced Ly 
Miss Fanny Brough. Mr. Harcou t 
no doubt derives his literary tastes 
from his maternal grandfather, who 


was Motley, the historian. Under 
his father’s will Mr. Robert Har- 
court inherits, subject to Lady 


Harcourt’s will, the Malwood estate. 
His brother, actiny 
executor, succeeds to a life interest 
in the Nuneham Park estates. 


Lewis, the 


The Symphony Concerts. — The 
rival orchestras are doing excellent 
work, and their rivalry must go to 
make each more efficient. So far 
I think the London Symphony people have 
the best of it, and the constant chanve of 
conductors is certainly a vreat boon to the 


public. Much as | admire Miss Tita Brand 


THE PLANTERS IN 


I cannot say I was fascinated by the dr ary 
German poem which she recited to slow music 
at the latest concert given by Mr. Wood’s 
The translation and a 


band, was 


poor, 


Saye Pictorial Publishing Co. 


AT DALY’S 


“THE CINGALEE ” 


Bobby Warren asks for crop reports and fin’s love letters written on them 


similar subject had been much better dealt 
with in ‘f The Ballad of the Nun.” I think it 
be an improvement for both the 
orchestras to give a more va‘ied programme. 


would 
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A Scots Violinist.—Mr. John Petrie 
Dunn, who has been giving recitals at the 
Bechstein Hall, was born in Edinburgh in 
1878. After receiving an excellent general 
education he entered the university. 
He captured first yrizes in the 
university classes for harmony and 
counterpoint under Professor Fre- 
derick Niecks, and he was finally 
music. scholarship in 

After a brief sojourn 
had a few 


awarded a 

March, 1899. 
in London, where he 
lessons from Tobias Matthay, he 
entered the Stuttgart Conservatoire, 
where Max Pauer and Samuel de 
Lange became his teachers in piano- 
forte and composition respectively. 
Afier three years of diligent study he 
proceeded to Geneva, where he spent 
half a year in preparing himself 
privately for his future work as pro- 
fessor of the pianoforte at the Stutt- 
gart Conservatoire in September, 
1go2. Mr. Dunn has played much 
in public, 

Some New Songs.—Chappells 
have sent mea batch of excellent 
music including songs by Franco 
Leoni, Guy d’Hardelot, Florence 
Aylward, Edward German, G. H. Clutsam, 
and Maude Valérie White. Goldsmith, Heine, 
and T. B. Aldrich are laid under contribution, 
among others, for the wcrds. 


A SCENE IN 


This picture represents Mr. Huntley Wright as Chambhuddy Ram, the baboo lawyer, and Miss Gracie Leigh as Peggy Sabine. 


‘“THE CINGALEE” 


AT DALY’S WHICH MADE THE 


Stage Pictorial Publishing Co. 


QUEEN LAUGH 


Peggy is swinging gracefully in the 


garden hammock when the irrepressible Chambhuddy surprises her and tilts the hammock up so that Peggy ‘skirls'’ with pretended anger 
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Grown Up—Miss Beatrice Terry as ‘Sweet Lavender.” 


Johnston & Hoffmann 

Miss Beatrice Terry, who is known to Londoners only as playing little-girl parts, has quite grown up, for she is appearing in the provinces as Sweet Lavender in 

Mr. Pinero’s charming comedy of that name. This part was originally played by poor Rose Norreys and on tour by Miss Emily Grattan, the sister of Mr. Harry 
Grattan of the Gaiety. Miss Terry is the daughter of Mr. Charles Terry and the niece of Miss Ellen Terry 
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DRAMATIC DIALOGUES. 


SCENE: Paul Rubens’s flat off Pall Mall. Therz is no bust of Beethoven, neither 
is there a portrait of Offenbach, but there are many photographs of beautiful 
women signed, ‘‘ Yours till death, Flossie,’? ‘‘ Your only Maude,’’ ** Thine 
Ermyntrude,’’ and so forth and so on. There is also a most interesting photo- 
graph of a statuette representing Sir Edward Clarke in early youth, The chairs 
and tables are such as would be found in th: chambers of a man who was not 
a genius. Paul Rubens is engaged on the new play for the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre, for which Percy Greenbank is writing additional lyrics. P. R. does 
not look fike a musician, P. G, does not look like a poet. They are clean- 
shaven and wear normal hair crops. Indeed, they look like briefless barristers, 
but are working harder. As a matter of fact, P. R. is taxing his brain to 
such an extent that he has taken his coat off to give his intellect full play. 
P. G. is taking years off his life in vainly secking a new rhyme for ** love,’? 
F, R. is not really helping either the one or the other; he is merely smoking 
a cigarette and doing no actual good. 


EF Reelesay;aulowsnt: ate 

* PAUL RUBENS (wzmust ally): Oh do shut up. 

eal. eS by rudeness): | was just thinking that you 
and Wagner . 

PERCY GREENBANK : What is it now ? 

F. R.: IVs a-curious thing that Paul Rubens and Dick Wagner 
are the only two first-class composers who have written their own 
libretti. 

PAUL RUBENS: The dickens it is ! 

F. R.: And it’s ean to think that in a few years time— 
when you’re dead—the public will be crying out for cheap Rubens as 
they are now demanding cheap Wagner. 

PAUL RUBENS: It may be interesting to you to think that sort 
of rot, but it’s not interesting to anybody else. 

(Far ying made this unpleasant remark he seeks in spin ‘ation 
in looking at a photograph of Lieut.-Colonel Newnham- 
Davis, author of “ How the Rich Live,” “ Meat Teas for 
Millionaires,” and “ Dinners for Dukes,” who ts coliabo- 
rating in the play.) 

F.R. (d¢//erly) : You may have noticed, Paul, that numbers of the 
critics have condemned your lyrics on various occasions ? 

PAUL RUBENS.: Yes. They’ve run me down as though I was 

. . Alfred Austin. It is absurd to regard lyrics) as poetry. 
They stand in the same re'ation to poetry as scene-painting does to 
a picture. Lyrics do not stand by themselves. They are useless 
without their setting. The lyric’ and its seting mike one whole 
—perfect or imperfect. Neither is of value without the other. Un- 
happily you can whistle a tune—happily you can’t whistle a lyric. 

F. R. (gratefully): Thank you, Paul. You have made the 
matter wonderfully clear to me. But 
Gilbcrt’s lyrics are readable; they are 
Do you regard Gilbert as a 
blackleg in your profession ? : 

PAUL RUBENS: Certainly not. Gil- 
bert is the master. But also I think 
that he had a less jaded public to listen 
to him. The characters who sang 
Gilbert’s songs were fantastic creatures, 
the creations of the dramatist’s brain. 
The characters who sing my lyrics are 
ordinary evcry-day people; | Bt 
provide them with “colloquial songs.’ 
Further, I don’t see why books of lyrics 
should be sold in the theatre at all. 

F. R.: Oh, my dear Paul, if they were 
not there would be nothing for a critic to 
say about a new Daly’s piece. He cannot 
fill up a column by stating that it will be 
funny on the hundredth night. Itis a 
great help to him to be able to quote 
some of your worst lines as being repre- 
sentative of your poetic gifts. 

PERCY GREENBANK : Or to compare 
them unfavourably with Chaucer. 

PAUL RUBENS: You see, Frank, a 
musical piece is like a daily paper. The 
dialogue has to be topical, encore verses 
relating to the events of the actual day 
have to be prepared. 

PERCY GREENBANK 
necessarily) : 


poems. 


(inter posing un- 
Suppose I discover to-day 


PAUL 
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RUBENS AS SEEN BY FRANK RICHARDSON 
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that radium is a cure for appendicitis, Rutland Barrington will sing 
an encore verse about it to-morrow. 

F. R. (wery wittily): Daly’s theatre is really the Daddy Daly. 

(A solemn silence.) 

PAUL RUBENS (when he is well enough to sit up and take 
nourishment): If the audience—say after, the first act— reads the 
book of lyrics and knows exactly what is coming the jokes must fali 
flat when they actually do come. 

PERCY GREENBANK: Besides, it must be depressing to the 
actors to see the audience poring over books as if they were in 
church—or at Bayreuth. 

F. R. (¢xtedlectually) : My own view of old man Wagner. 

PAUL RUBENS (wearily) : Good heavens !- 

F. R. (¢gnoring the interruption): | consider that motor cars 
have killed Wagner. They make the same sort of noise, but they 
do it better. Now, when | have been out with you in your motor, 
Paul, | have been very much struck by its /ezt sotcfs. 

PAUL RUBENS (éxhospitadly) : Has it struck you at all—by any 
chance —that we want—to work ? 

E.R. (éguering the interruption) : 
ladies to sing your beautiful words. 
PAUL RUBENS: In ordinary plays the company have only to 

In musical camer the girls have to act, sing, dance, and be 
Such girls are hard to find; but George Edwardes finds 


You get wondertully clever 


act. 
pretty. 
them 

F. R.: Lucky Paul! 

PAUL RUBENS: Oh, I have my troubles all right. In the first 
place a musical play has to be written in a hurry ; one has to provide 
specialities for personalities. If you have written a G P. Huntley 
part and suddenly Arthur Roberts is cast for it the whole thing has 
to be rewritten. 

F. R. (lost in admiration): Still you persevere. 

PAUL RUBENS ( fessemistically) ; But it’s almost impossible to 
write a witty ‘ book.” Supposing there’s a successful song in the 
piece it gets four encores. The public forget all about the plot and 
you have to remind them of it again without any sort of subtlety or 
dramatic sequence, 

F. R.: But when a play has run a hundred nights it always 
seems to me that the plot has got completely lost. 

PAUL RUBENS (thoughtfully): Perhaps. Whena man has seen, 
siy, a Gaiety piece fifteen times he likes to take the plot ‘‘as read,” 
or it may be that he is tired of the plot 
and wants new songs. 

PERCY GREENBANK: You may have 
noticed that a man doesn’t ask about a 
given actress, ‘Is she good in such and 
such a part?” He asks, ‘What is so 
and so singing now ?” 

F. R.: That is quite true, Mr. Green- 


bank, and I shall make a point of 
noticing it. 
PAUL RUBENS (misanthropically) : 


It isn’t the polish of a verze that takes 
the public, it is the surprise which must 
generally be in the same place in each 


verse. Each verse must contain a surprise. 

F. R. (alarmed for PAUL RUBENS’S 
health): The mental strain must be 
terrible. I wondcr you don’t go 
mad. 

PAUL RUBENS (wth intention) : 
Oh 5 V’m not often interrupted 
asta I have been . this 
afternoon. If I were I should wr'te a 
tragedy. Asa matter of fact | am writing 
a serious comedy of modern life in col- 
laboration—— 

F. R. (az surprise): With whom ? 

PAUL RUBENS (very hospitably) 


Must you really be going Frank ? 
F. R. (realising the situation): 
Everything seems to point that way. 
(Exit F. R. very intetlectually.) 
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Some Pretty Children who may Win “The Tatler’s” Silver Cup. 


ETHEL MARCIA CONWAY GORDON GEOFFREY DAVIS MARY VERA ARCHDALL 


8, Guildford Lawn, Dover Lytham, Kew, Surrey Ardnabet, Clouskeagh, co. Dublin 


DOROTHY DE BURIATTE RUTH MARION GRIMSHAW 


37, Aberdare Gardens, South Hampstead, N.W. 29, Pembroke Road, Kensington, W. 


VIOLETTE COLLEEN MARY MACHUTCHIN VIOLET ESTELLE FRANCES COBB LILLIAS ELIZABETH MCALPINE 
37, Clarence Parade, Southsea 63, St. George’s Cquare, S.W. Beatitock House, Beattock N.B. 


‘GWEN PEARSON OLIVER WILLIAM REDGATE ILEEN GRAY 


Wellington College, Berks Franklin Lodge, Drummond Road, Skegness Bodelwyddan Castle, Rhuddlan 
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Our Photographic 


We pay each week the sum 
of 
ONE GUINEA 

tor the best snapshot which 

we receive during that week. 

All the letters in this Com- 

petition. must be sent to the 

Kodak Editor, THe TaTrLer, 

Great New Street, London, 

and all photographs, exclusive 

of the prizewinners, will be 
returned immediately if accom- 
panied by a stamped and 
addressed envelope, except 
those we desire to retain for 
publication. For these we pay 


HALF-A-GUINEA 


each for the copyright. Every 
photograph must have plainly 
written on the back the name 
and address of the sender and 
a clear description of the sub- 
ject. Only one photograph 
may be sent at onetime. The 
negative is not required. 

This week, in addition to 
our prizewinners, we have 
pleasure in highly commending 
the following subjects :— 

“From the Alp Laret, St. 
Moritz,” J. E. Denison, Sondes 
House, Bekesbourne. 


Competition—The 
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Five Prizewinners. 


ASHNESS BRIDGE 


AND DERWENTWATER 


First Prize -—Mr. A. C. Bull, 30, St. Alban’s Crescent, Wood Green, N. 


‘* 4 Pastorale,'’’ Hugh Peat, 
360, Meanwood Road, Leeds. 

““Crusader’s Tomb, Win- 
chelsea Church,’’ Miss Ida 
Fairbairn, 89, Onslow Gardens, 
Kensington, S.W. 

“ Camghouran Glen, Perth- 
shire,’’ Miss Pelly, ‘Waltons, 
Ashdon, Essex. 

“The Refectory, Foun- 
tains Abbey,’ G. H. Coles, 
Trevescan House, Sennen, 
R.S.O. 

“The Distant Lightship,” 
A, A. Buxton, 167, Westcombe 
Hill, Blackheath, S. 

“ Memorial Stone of Phaebe 
Hessell,’’ Miss Broughton, 
Sprydoncote, Exeter. 

“A Flash of Lightning,’’ 
C. H.S. Taylor, Caius College, 
Cambridge. 

* South Stack Lighthouse, 
Hol-head,” T. H. Harrap, 
36, Hillcrest View, Leeds. 

“A Dresden Gioup,” Eth] 
Briggs, Roseneath, Torquay. 

* The Village Blacksmith," 
G. S. Peacock, B House, the 
College, Marlborough, Wilts. 

Village Children, Ccntral 
Russia,'’ Joseph Cheetham, 
Thostromsky, Russia. 


A CHAMELEON 


Second Prize—Miss White, Kenmare, Greenhill, Harrow 


HER DOG TOB*% 


Third Prize- Mr. Herbert Smith, 6, Grand Hotel Buildings, W.C. 


THE PRIDE OF THE FLOCK 


Fourth Prize—Mr. A. V. Rintoul, Fairleigh, Newcastle, co. Down, Ireland 


BONNETT’S FARM, SURREY 


Fifth Prize—Mr. J. Benham Purnell, Ashton House, Ryde, Isle of Wight 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


n the matter of their preference for different 
links golfers may be divided into two 
great classes—sheep and goats. This classi- 
fication has no reference to the morals of the 
two classes nor to their golfing abilities, nor 
does it even imply any invidious comparison 
between their respective powers of critical 
appreciation. ‘There is nothing to choose in 
intellisence between a sheep and a goat, and 
the comparison is not intended to be carried 
further than the admitted fact that sheep like 
one kind of pasture and goats another. 


Bite comparison was suggested by the 

famous remark of Andrew Kirkaldy, 
who complained when playing badly at Deal, 
a somewhat mountainous course, that he was 
“not a bloomin’ goat,” and in considering 
the discussion now going on about the merits 
and demerits of various courses it will be 
found that the differences of opinion largely 
resolve themselves into questions of preference 
for courses that are hilly and more or léss 
accidental in their formation or courses that 
are flatter and laid out artificially. 


length of the holes and placing of the bunkers. 
The goats, however, reply that nothing short 
of an earthquake would ever make Mid-Surrey 
a good course, and that apart from its flatness 
and monotony many of the bunkers are in 
the wrong places, and they also jeer at the 
trees which form hazards at many of the 
holes. 


here is thus clearly a radical differ- 
ence between the goats and the sheep 
which nothing can alter. Fortunately there 
are plenty of links to suit everybody, and 
therefore there is no need for the goats to 
descend to the flats or for the sheep to climb 
the highlands of golf. Golfers may continue 
to frequent each his favourite links and regard 
the curious preferences of other people with 
mingled pity and amusement. 


he Oxford and Cambridge teams have 
been practically selected, and as both 

have been engaged in matches with other 
teams and clubs it is possible to arrive at 
some estimate of their relative strength. 
Oxford would hardly seem to be as strong as 


DEE RATE rere 


By Garden G. Smith: 


with 


JX correspondent asks reference 
“ 


to our recent note on “royal” golf 
clubs whether the Royal Blackheath Golf 
Club is not the oldest of royal clubs and 
whether the title of “royal” was not con- 
ferred upon it by James I. The Blackheath 
club is certainly the oldest golf club-in exist- 
ence and was formed about the time of 
James I.’s accession, but whether it was 
actually founded by him or not is unknown. 
The evidence is purely circumstantial. The 
monarch was fond of golf and his court was 
established close by Blackheath at Green- 
wich. The title of “royal” was only con- 
ferred in 1899 on the Blackheath club by 
King Edward when as Prince of Wales he 
became patron of the club. 


ss ud adhering to a ball shall not be con- 

sidered as making it unfit for play.” 
This is all the direction and consolation 
afforded by the rules of golf to the many 
thousands of mud-encumbered men. who at 
this season plod round the metropolitan golf 
courses. The rules, of course, are made for 


T-he sheep of golf like the flat lands ana 

pastures green of courses like Mid- 
Surrey, while the goats love the rough grasses, 
the benty hillocks, and sandy sierras of links 
like Sandwich. When the goats play at Mid- 
Surrey they find it mechanical, tame, and 
monotonous, and when the sheep play at 
Sandwich they call it fluky, and nothing will 
convince the one or the other that they are 
wrong. It all depends on where you have 
been brought up whether you are a golfing 
sheep or goat. If you are an old golfer and 
a Conservative in politics you are almost 
certain to be a goat, but if you are young and 
a Radical you will probably be a golfing 
sheep. 


@yre to the multiplication of inland 

courses, which are mostly of the flat 
order, the golfing sheep are getting fairly 
numerous, and they are receiving considerable 
support for their opinions from a kind of 
hybrid, indeterminate animal which has _ its 
habitat on courses like Hoylake and St. 
Andrews, which are neither very flat nor very 
mountainous. This species is of opinion that 
while absolute flatness like Mid-Surrey is a 
bad thing it can be compensated, and is com- 
pensated on that course, by the scientific. 


THE FIRST TEE—HUNTERCOMBE 


usual and has more than the suspicion ot a 
tail. The captain, Mr. A. T. Graham, how- 
ever, is a tower of strength to his side, and so 
is Mr. G. E. Grundy. With these exceptions 
the rest of the team are new men, about 
whose possibilities it will be easier to judge 
nearer the date of the match when they will 
have had more experience and practice. 


he Cambridge team will be at least as 
strong as it was, for it contains no fewer 
than eight of those who played last year, in- 
cluding those useful players, Hoffmann, Stuart, 
Gillies, and Allen. On paper at the present 
moment it looks as if Cambridge might this 
year stem the tide of Oxford success and 
score their first victory since 1898. 


new golf club, which is to be called the 
Isles of Scilly Golf Club, has been 
formed at Hughtown, St. Mary’s, in the Scilly 
Islands. A nine-hole course has been laid 
out and the formal opening will take place in 
spring, when an open amateur competition 
will be held. A clubhouse has been erected, 
and excellent hotel and lodging accommoda- 
tion can be had in Hughtown. The addition 
of golf to the other attractions of the Scilly 
Isles will greatly enhance the popularity of 
this favourite holiday resort. 
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St. Andrews, where mud is rare and unadhe- 
sive, but it would be a mere mockery of Jan- 
guage to say that a ball encased in London 


mud is fit for play. 

ashe problems presented by the mud on 
London courses are not met by any- 

thing in the rules, and its presence offers 

many problems to the metropolitan golfer. 


The Captain and the Greenkeeper 
Upon the course they stood ; 

They wept like anything to see 
Such quantities of mud. 

“‘Tf this were only cleared away,” 
They said, ‘it would be good.” 


‘Tf seven men with seven spades 
Should work for half a year, 

O do you think,’’ the Captain cried, 
“That they would get it clear?’ 

*“‘T doot it,’ said the Greenkeeper, 
And shed a bitter tear, 


You cannot alter London clay to suit the rules 
but you can alter the rules to meet the situa- 
tions created by the clay. Clubs which suffer 
from mud in wet weather should make a local 
rule allowing balls stuck fast in mud to be 
lifted, cleaned, and placed behind the spot 
where they have stuck and also permitting 
players to wipe mud from balls on the putting 


green. 
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“THE TATLER” SILVER CUP COMPETITION. 


One Hundred and Sixty Pretty Childrem are Competitors. 


\// ith our next issue we shall give the last page of pretty children we have selected from the many hundreds of photographs sent in to this 


office for our great competition last September. 


Our readers must look through the issues of THE TATLER from September 14 to 


November 30 and then decide for themselves which in their judgment is the prettiest child out of the 160 that will then have been published. 
A post card addressed “ The Editor, Pretty Children Competition,” must contain the name of the child and the daté of THE TATLER in which 
the photograph appeared. The child whose name is on the most post cards will be awarded our silver cup. 


“<THE TATLER” 


VALUABLE PRIZES. 


YOU 


POST CARD COMPETITION. 


MAY HELP CHARITY. 


Wihat do You do with your Picture Post Cards? 


everyone is sending post cards to friends during the holidays ; in some cases several post cards are sent daily. 


cards are destroyed. 


This is a pity, as a great number of the picture post cards of to-day are exceedingly artistic. 


The majority of these post 
The editor of THE 


TATLER has arranged for his readers a Picture Post Card Scrap Book Competition in connection with which the following valuable prizes 


will be given away :— 


First Prize, 


a Gold Watch 


valued at £20; 


Second Prize, a Gramophone valued 


at £10; Third Prize, a Kodak Outfit valued at £5. 


These prizes will be given to the readers of THE TATLER who send in the three most beautiful and artistically-prepared scrap books of 


picture post cards representing views, comic incidents, &c., associated with the country or seaside, or with any other subject. 
be old or new, used or unused. Nothing is gained by the quantity of the cards sent in. 
its beauty of arrangement and decorative detail. 

There are many kinds of post card scrap books published. 


one for himself. 


The cards may 


The general effect of the scrap book is everything— 


Every reader is welcome to use any one of these or to design and arrange 


It is suggested that the scrap books of the senders should be given to the hospitals, but this is optional, and they will be sent back 
where desired provided that a stamped and addressed wrapper accompanies the scrap book. This competition closes with this week’s issuc, 
and the scrap book with twelve coupons must be sent in any time from November 23 to December 7. 


OUR THIRTEENTH DOUBLE ACROSTIC PRIZE COMPETITION. 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 

1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from October 5. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of 43 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
no one can win more than one first, second, 
or third prize in the year, but the winner of a 
lower prize may try for a higher one. 

2. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post on the second Alonday following the date 
of issue, ze, answers to the eighth acrostic 
(dated November 23) must be delivered not 
later than first post on Monday, December 5. 

3. All solutions should bear at the top of 
the page in large print letters a pseudonym 
of not more than twelve letters. *‘ Made-up” 
names are the best. Female diminutives like 
“May” or “ Mab” are objected to as leading 
to confusion. The real name and address 
must also be sent in. If the Acrostic Editor 
cannot read the solutions they will be dis- 
qualified. Only one answer can be allowed 
on one sheet, and the sheets should be halves 


of note paper. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 5 
(Thirteenth Series) 


Tegel) I A L 
2a) R I 
Sn) L U F F 
40 oO A F 
Seal Gr Na ORR IAG No Ove 
Can Nien Oa Sent Gena ony, 


2. The scene of the imaginary William Tell's fictitious 
exploit with the apple is laid at Altorf. Historically Uri 
was one of the four forest cantons which threw off the 
Austrian yoke. 

3. The Acrost’c Editor believes that the idiomatic 
meaning of ‘‘ boeuf" is ‘ta dull fool.” 

5. “* Where ignorance is bliss 'twere folly to be wise. 


Correct answers to No. 5 have been received from: 
Almeria, Ajanda, Adabarth, April, Abna, Arosa, Altisi- 
dora, Arho, Amsted, A.C.R., Adecee, Agag, Adorage, 
Abos, Attrisolle, Alnwick, Aston, Audrayia, Atalanta, 
A.M.O.S., Achilles, Agnes, Aggio, Ashbury, Aredark, 
Aenea, Awfyttur, Archway, Attwood, Altanower, Appen- 
zell, Aeronaut, Abeille, Alnwick, Boz, Bricky, Berth, 
Biddlebird, Babette, Billee, Baloo, Belotelo, Blackie, 
Belmanor, Bruiser, Bladud, Brutus, Briar-rose, Barina, 
Beaskey, Bydif, Beauty, Britonia, Bloomsbury, Bluebags, 
Burlington, Bulbul, Bavette, Brock-hill, Bunny, Bosmere, 
Bedford, Bimbo, Baturi, Bosso, Bydand, Chelfish, Corrib, 
Corban, Coryanthes, Chippie, Candun, Clarelou, Chiria, 
Cuscus, Cherry-bobs, Cantiniere, Criffel, Cairo, Cherry- 
cheeks, Chinka, Constantia, Chippers, Courtier, Cwrwda, 
Cass, Cervin, Ca-ira, Castledene, Chicot, Caldan, Carlos, 
Corbiniere, Coomb, Chinchin, Coalpan, Cheyne, Doune, 
Doveton, Driscoll, Dainty, Dodpoller; Doge, Donna, 
Dumnorix, Doma, Duchess, Daddy, Dorothee, Donnetta, 
Darekil, Dodo, Daxy, Dear-one, Dignity, Duquessa, 
Dale, Dearthing, Diogenes, Dinah, Dewankhas, Dante, 
Derfla, Eiya, Edicus, Elms, Elleville, Edina, Eliot, Ethie, 
Eastwind, Evilo, Ensham, Ethna, Evelyn, Etteragram, 
Enos, Florodora, Fog, Ferret, Fulmarno, Flosager, 


Double Acrostic No. 8 
(Thirteenth Series) 


D'you ken John Peel and his pack so game? 
If so, pray give to each another name. 


. Port on the Essex coast from whence we start 
Right straight to Hook of Holland. See the chart. 
. May simply mean “ unfasten,'’ or 
May mean to “ bring to ruin sore,” 
. Reversed. He now supports the Royal Arms 
Without a frown 
Who once was beaten amid loud alarms 
All round the town. 
. This guards the rose—or so the proverb says. 
Is also town on Vistula’s wet ways. 
. This is the wicked villain 
Of the gruesome play 
Wherein two wicked daughters drive 
Their old sire away. 
. Implies a circle taken anywhere. 
In London means a difference in cab fare. 


Florence, Fern, Frisquet, Fidelia, Fulwood, Fiora, Floss- 
silk, Freda, Fortiter, Flare, Francis, Grumgrizzly, 
Golden-girl, Glenmalure, Golomine, Gopher, Griselda, 
Grey-eyes, Glevum, Gem, Gatebell,’ Gasco, Gollywog, 
Glynn, Golo, Hibernia, Hoopoe, Hawkley, Hartoffska, 
Harkit, Hati, Hittite, Humber, Hopeitsright, Heath, 
Horsa, Herr-oil, Hazelnut, Howitzer, Hudor, Hemlock, 
Honolulu-loo, Hook, Hadith, Inverloddon, Ignota, Jag, 
Joker, Jaelsee, Joblinski, Jacko, Janus, Jackson, Kamsin, 
Kinghawkes, Kipper, King-cole, Keys, Keewee, Kamoral, 
Kathbaron, Katinka, Ko, Kooc, Ki-wi, Kingsan, Kempsey, 
Lhasa, Libussa, Leep, Lengthington, Lannie, Lulu, 
Lamlash, Links, Lorraine, Lady-bower, Lutra, Louth, 
Louisa, Munshi-ji, Minorca, Mascotte, Massareene, 
Melisande, Mars, Monty, Marie, Mavourneen, M.L.H., 
Moremie, Mummer, Messalina, Marion, Miss-owen, 
Mother-bunch, Midge, Macaudax, Manor, Miggins, 
Mendip, Mourino, Minatur, Mingo, Meta, Mudjekeewis, 
Madju, Monazite, Magallan, Mahtal, Nigger, Nelto, 
Nibs, Nimble, Nacnud, Novice, Naerc, Nworb, Nitram, 
Olea, Ovalina, Oh-there, Osoesi, Oku, Obh-girls, 
Ortowin, Orion, Oak, Owlet, Owen, Pompom, Prima- 


vera, Pongo,. Petite, Punjab, Pacdam, Port-gregg, 
Paddy, Pegunhere, Park, Pop, Pollywaddles, Peverel, 
Paris, Pearl, Pixie, ‘Polmood, Pongkyle, Peugeot, 


Pingpong, Piccino,}-Pluto, Queerlock, Quogo, Quixote, 
Ronpu, Raven, Rumtifoo, Revlos, Roma, Regina, Robin, 
R.G.A., Rock, Remus, Roy, Splendide, She, Sweetbells, 
Sophia, Snibbets, Snipe, Seastar, Solver, Sa, Snipper, 
Serapion, Sivart, Silver-fox, Sunbeam, Sherkolmes, 
Southoe, Supercargo, Stede, Sheward, Stroller, Seeker, 
Speranza, Smart, Scraps, Skerry, Scafell, Stodgy, Square, 
Sandow, St. Quentin, Shamrock, Speedwell, Salmon, 
Sturford, Tangley, Taffy, Troloss, \Tiptilted, Tiballak, 
Talfourd, Torpedo, Titmouse, Toby, Tobias-john, Tamer- 
lane, Telephone, Tadpole, Tamworth, Truth, Talbot, 
Three-tricks, Tootles, Trilby, Tina, Tipwit, Tax, Teufel, 
Tinmar, Usher, Victor, Vermas, Veronique, Virginian, 
Weazel, Wildman, Wicwaka, Wizard, Waughtauk, Wild- 
walker, Wasp, Wozzleite, Wimbledon, Wensleydale, 
Wild-violet, Workitout, Wistahs, Whittington, Weel, 
What-ho, We-two, Warrigal, Wyvern, ,Wyst, Wynell, 
Walneerg, Winifred, Xam, Xit, Yoko, Yma, Yellow, 
Yamay, Ynnocencia, Yeliab, Yasmar, Zimmy, Zarabin, 
Zingari, Zargontoste, Zamizam, Zumchoo, Zulu, Zarinda, 
and one with no pseudonym from Bekesbourne. , 


‘"Nibs"’ is credited with correct answer to No. 3. 

The Acrostic Editor regrets that no answers to No. 3 
were received from ‘‘ Ronpu” and ‘‘A.M.O.S."’ Their 
writing does not correspond with that of the pseudonym- 


less ones. The latter are credited to ‘‘ Donnetta” and 
“Snipe."’ ‘ Donnetta'' is requested to write more dis- 
tinctly. 


The Acrostic Editor regrets that no answer to No. 2 
was received from ‘‘Splendide."’ The latter's complaint 
being on the back of his card was only seen by the 
merest accident. Cards being contrary to the rule the 
Acrostic Editor disclaims responsibility for them. 

“Stede"’ put ‘‘dock’'’ very distinctly instead of 
deck "’ in No. 3. 
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Current Games, 


The Wage Question.—In the Daily 
Express the other day C, B. Fry declared 
that he would like to see all football 
professionals compelled to follow some 
regular trade or calling other than foot- 
ball. There is, of course, nothing novel 
about the experiment suggested by 
Mr. Fry. It has already been tried, with 
what success I do not know, by the 
Northern Union and has frequently been 
advocated by less distinguished writers 
than Mr. Fry. Mr. J. J. Bentley holds 
that there is one insuperable objection to 
the experiment. According to the presi- 
dent of the League the working classes 
would strongly resent the competition of 
men who had another source of income 
from their football, and who could con- 
sequently afford to undersell them. I 
fancy, however, that the real difficulty 
would not arise from any of the pre- 
judices of trade unionism. What baffled 
the Northern Union was not considera- 
tions of political economy but the diffi- 
culty of putting their rules into force. 
The “ regular employment ” clause offered 
such splendid opportunities of evasion 
and subterfuge. What constitutes regular 
employment? Is a man who writes an 
account of a football match or a couple of 
personal paragraphs once a week to be con- 
sidered in regular employment as a journalist ? 
Travelling on commission is a perfectly legiti- 
mate and often lucrative form of employment, 
but for the purposes of football legislation it 
is as slippery an occupation as journalism. 


A Ground for the R.U.—Of all the advice 
offered to the Rugby Union the least intelligi- 
gible suggestion is that 
they should acquire a 
ground of their own 
in London. It may 
add to a man’s im- 
portance to own a park 
or even a garden, but 
what the Rugby Union 
wants with a ground 
passes human under- 
standing. The Foot- 
ball Association has 
managed to extend its 
popularity and influ- 
ence without the aid of 
any territorial posses- 
sions, and apart from 
sentimental reasons | 
doubt if cricket would 
suffer if Lord’s fell into 
the builders’ hands to- 
morrow. There is no 
lack of Rugby grounds 
in London; for the 
purposes of international and trial matches 
Richmond and Blackheath are always avail- 
able, and except for such fixtures how would the 
proposed ground be employed? Possibly 
there is a feeling that so Tory a body as the 
R.U. ought to be more closely associated with 
the landed interest. Speaking for football in 
the provinces A. O. Jones points out that the 
funds at the union’s disposal were accumu- 
lated not merely by the London clubs but by 
the whole of the clubs, and to spend it prac- 


Sports, 


FRESHMEN’S SPORTS AT CAMBRIDGE 


The finish of the quarter-mile 


tically in the interests of metropolitan football 
would be unfair in the extreme. Moreover, 
the Rugby Union hitherto has not shown 
that capacity for business which would lead 
us to suppose that they could manage a pro- 
prietary ground with either credit to themselves 
or advantage to their supporters. The arrange- 
ments for the comfort of the spectators at 
international matches in England are for the 
most part exceedingly primitive. At Black- 
heath last season in the match against Ireland 


FRESHMEN'S SPORTS AT CAMBRIDGE 


E. J. P. Jolly winning the 200 yd. handicap 


the seats in the ring were so constructed that 
none but those in the front row could see any- 
thing ofthe game. The only success the union 
can point to is financial rather than admini- 
strative. To have extracted 3s. a head from 
the pockets of the public for the privilege of 
sitting on damp and narrow boards whence 
nothing could be seen but the players’ heads 
and the goal-posts with a very occasional 
glimpse of the ball was a feat worthy of the 
Prophet Dowie. 
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and Pastimes. 


The Improvement of Roberts.—Even 
in midsummer Manchester is what C. B. 
Fry calls a very murky stronghold. 
Last week, however, I braved the added 
murkiness of a foggy November after- 
noon to see John Roberts. It is dan- 
gerous to generalise from a single ex- 
perience, but on his form against Har- 
verson last Monday week Roberts is as 
capable of beating Dawson to-day as he 
was five yearsago. Iwas led to suppose 
from what I had read that Roberts had 
lost much of his old confidence and 
determination. When I saw him at 
Manchester he was in all respects the 
Roberts of the Egyptian Hall—the same 
rapid step, the confident execution, the 
contempt for difficulties—all were there. 
It is said that his eyesight is impaired, 
but I defy any man to make long losing 
hazards with such certainty as Roberts 
showed last week if his eyesight were 
failing. Should Roberts have convinced 
himself after his game with Harverson 
that he has really recovered his old 
form it would be unwise to attach too 
much importance to any subsequent 
failures on his part in exhibition games. 
Roberts has always been a consummate 
showman, and after all it is not his business 
to give away his hand till the psychological 
moment. 


Victorious Corinthians. — Although they 
did not reproduce their dazzling form of the 
Bury match the Corinthians were much too 
strong for Portsmouth. Perhaps it would be 
more accurate to say that their three inside 
forwards were altogether too quick and clever 
for the Portsmouth 
defence, and that the 
defence of Moon, 
Timmis, and Morgan 
Owen was adequate to 
the Portsmouth attack. 
As a matter of fact the 
two outside men, Ward 
and S. E. Day, did not 
count for much. Mc- 
Iver was energetic at 
half, but -Middleditch 
was manifestly out of 
condition and short of 
practice, and Nichols, 
although he made one 
excellent save, is not 
a reliable goalkeeper. 
Harris and S. H. Day 
are as fine a couple of 
forwards as the Corin- 
thians have ever pos- 
sessed. Neither of 
them has the extra- 
ordinary fivesse and tact of G. O. Smith, but 
of their effectiveness there can be no two 
opinions. Harris is a worthy successor to 
Cunliffe, Gosling, and R. E. Foster—a powerful, 
bustling forward and the most fluent of 
dribblers. Fora big, heavy man he is astonish- 
ingly quick and neat. Harris and Day are 
striking examples of the advantages of what 
may be called a Corinthian education, and 
in this respect form a remarkable contrast to 
Woodward, who has been the victim of his 
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surroundings. By constant opportunities of 
putting into practice the theory that the way to 
score is to get in front of the goal and shoot, 
Harris and Day have become the most for- 
midable pair of forwards in England. Wood- 
ward, a natural footballer of the highest type, 
has had his powers debased by association 
with a type of football of which the chief end 
is manceuvring rather than goal-getting. Had 
Harris and Day played constantly with Tot- 
tenham during the past two years I have no 
doubt that by this time both would have been 
reduced to a state of comparative impotency. 


A Lack of Sea-room.—The Corinthians’ 
victory was somewhat discounted by the 
crushing defeat inflicted on Portsmouth by 
the Queen’s Park Rangers. n choosing the 
Leyton ground I am inclined to think the 
Corinthians may find that they have some- 
what hampered themselves. In their game 
with Portsmouth one certainly got the im- 
pression that the amateurs suffered from want 
of sea-room. The Corinthian conception of 
the game requires plenty of space for the 
wings, and Leyton in this respect is not as 
suitable a ground as Queen’s Club. I take it 
that a full Corinthian team would include 
B. O. Corbett on the extreme left and Vassall 
at outside right; the usefulness of those 
players, however, will be materially curtailed 
ona ground where they have not sufficient 
space. Corbett, indeed, has never been seen 
at his best away from Queen’s, and Vassall 
played the game of his life in a North v. 
South match a few years back on the expan- 
sive Crystal Palace ground, where, until 
Needham took him in hand, the Northern 
halves could do little more than watch him 
speeding along the touch-line. 


An Instructive Team.—I have not seen 
the Edinburgh Academicals for a couple of 
years and only know of their present-day 
virtues through Mr. Hamish Stuart, who 
like a patriotic Scotsman is never tired 
of singing their praises. Judged by its 
performances the team appears to be an 


exceedingly useful one, and I agree with 
Mr. Stuart that it would add to the interest 
of football in the south of England if the 
Edinburgh and Glasgow -Academicals, the 
Watsonians, and Edinburgh universities 
could arrange fixtures with Blackheath and 
Richmond. The more variety one gets in 
football the better, and whether the ‘ educa- 
tion” comes from Wales or Scotland it is 
always welcome. From some of Mr. Stuart’s 
previous utterances on the subject of Welsh 
tactics I should not have expected to find him 
implying a compliment to the Academicals by 
likening them to certain Welsh clubs. How- 
ever, it seems that even a Scotsman cannot 
always be logical and consistent, and no 
doubt what Mr. Stuart intends to convey is 
that the Academicals have only assimilated 
the better features of Welsh football, rejecting 
all that is ‘‘slim ” and base. 


Why Scotsmen Succeed. — Apart alto- 
gether from their technical merits I always 
find Mr. Hamish Stuart’s remarks on football 
most interesting. More than any Scotsman 
I know he exemplifies the national instinct to 
boom his own countrymen. This instinct is 
indeed a Scotsman’s most valuable asset. I 
made a calculation recently of the number 
of times Scottish and Irish footballers were 
respectively mentioned in the Londoa news- 
papers, exclusive, of course, of mere reports of 
matches. In a single fortnight Scotland got 
thirty-seven “ads” to Ireland’s one. Is 
Scottish football really thirty-seven times more 
interesting than Irish? Not at all; but 
Scotsmen—at a low valuation—are thirty- 
seven times more accomplished than Irish- 
men in the art of booming. In England the 
value of a boom is infinitely better appreciated 
than in Ireland, but the English boomster is 
mechanical and unreal whereas the Scotsman 
in his booming is absolutely natural and 
sincere. I have not the shadow of a doubt 
that when Mr. Stuart, for example, tells his 
readers of the merits of certain Scottish teams 
he expects nothing in return, whereas an 
Englishman always booms on the principle of 


BLACKHEATH V. CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 


Stopping a rush of the Blackheath forwards 
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do ut des. 1f A, an English literary or sporting 
critic, writes that B is the most brilliant 
novelist or half-back in the world he expects 
to read somewhere at an early date that A is 
unequalled as a shrewd and incisive critic of 
literature or football as the case may be. 


Leagues and Percentages. — To most 
people the tabulated list of results of certain 
hockey matches, drawn up by Mr, King- 
Stephens and published in the Dazly AZait, 
seemed void of offence. The secretary, how- 
ever, of the Southern Counties Hockey 
Association, with a singular lack of humour, 
on the publication of the table wrote to the 
editor of the Daly A7ail commanding him to 
desist from applying tabloid journalism to 
hockey. The real cause of offence, of course, 
consisted in Mr. King-Stephens calling his 
tabulated results a “League” table. The 
very mention of a “League” suggests pro- 
fessionalism, referee-baiting, traffic in human 
flesh and blood, and heaven knows how 
many other unmentionable evils. Under the 
circumstances Mr. King-Stephens acted wisely 
in withdrawing the offending word, but at this 
time of day it is rather late to take umbrage 
at a mere handy designation for a system of 
comparing the form of certain clubs. The 
affectation of railing against statistics and 
percentages is out of date. To certain 
cricketers who have passed middle age de- 
cimal fractions in connection with county 
cricket are abhorrent, but the horror is due 
not so much to any inherent vice in compara- 
tive figures as to the fact that the application 
of arithmetic to cricket was unknown in the 
days when the said cricketers were in their 
prime. Many of those who are keenly inte- 
rested in the County Championship would 
treat it with complete contempt if ‘‘ League” 
were substituted for ‘‘Championship,” and 
yet to all intents and purposes the Champion- 
ship corresponds with the League in its con- 
struction—a collection of clubs which have 
arranged a tournament among themselves. 
The Football League has’ much to answer 
for. M. R. R. 
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MOTOR. SPARKS—THE HANDY MAN AND THE MOTOR. 


A Four-cylinder Motor Bicycle.—The 
advantages of a four-cylinder motor bicycle 
were demonstrated by Mr. Binks last year, 
when two motor cycles having engines of this 
type and placed in the frame in different 
positions were exhibited by him at the Stanley 
Show. This year an “F, N.” designed upon 
similar principles is on view at the stand of 
the Fabrique Nationale. Such an engine is, 
of course, very speedy both on the level and 
also on hills, and when the driver desires to 
use his mount in connection with some form 
of carriage attachment the multi-cylinder 
motor undoubtedly scores. 


A Successful Tri-car.—In spite of the 
discouraging results achieved in the tri-car 
trials recently promoted by the Autocycle 
Club it must not be assumed that all machines 
of this class are so unsatisfactory that they 
cannot run one hundred miles—the distance 
of the club trials—without an involuntary 
stop. Indeed, the entry on that occasion 
cannot be considered as a representative one, 
for several well-known tri-cars were missing 
from the meet. Perhaps the greatest regret 
was felt that Mr. Hooydonk’s ‘ Trimo” did 
not put in an appearance, for this has scored 
a series of successes during the past season. 
With the exception of bad luck with his tyres 
Mr. Hooydonk seems to have experienced no 
trouble at all in any of the competitions for 
which he has entered, whilst the fact that his 
was not only the only tri-car to run through 
from London to Edinburgh in the Motor 
Cycling Club’s run at Whitsuntide but was 
also one of the first arrivals has now become 
amatter of history. It is interesting to note 
that the Phoenix ‘* Trimo ” is air-cooled. 


The Motorist’s Attire.—Whilst the comic 
papers are conscientiously funny concerning 
the appearance customarily presented by a 
motorist when touring, and are usually at 
great pains to portray him as a freak some- 
where between a hobgoblin and a demented 
polar bear, there is no doubt that his goggles, 
his fur coat, .his gaiters, and his close-fitting 
cap are all necessary if he is to be at all 


It is a petrol car and carries a full equipment with eight men. 


THE HIGH-SPEED MOTOR FIRE ENGINE BOUGHT BY THE TOWN OF LEICESTER 


The speed is thirty five miles an hour, the 


comfortable whilst motoring. The _ first- 
mentioned item is probably the most impor- 
tant of them all. Only those who have 
driven for some distance on a fast car have 
any conception of the protection to the eyes 
which is afforded by the use of well-designed 


goggles. 


Concerning Goggles.—The cheaper pat- 
tern of these, however, are to be avoided. 
Many of them are made with the continua- 
tien piece in silk fringed with chenille, and 
these certainly look extremely nice—at the 
outfitters’ depdt. In actual use they are a 
deception anda snare. The wind blows up 
between the silk and the wearer’s face, and 
the draught thus created is far worse than 
if no protection whatever were employed, 
Personally, so far as 
comfort is concerned, 
I prefer the pattern 
having the necessary 
continuation piece 
fashioned from 
leather, but these are 
certainly a little un- 


sightly. I have 
recently seen some 


provided with glasses 
at the side as well as 
in the front (as if in 
com pliance 
with the Local 
Government 
Board’s regu- 
lations —con- 
cerning hooded 
vans), and 
these, | should 
imagine, 
would be com- 
fortable in use, whilst they undoubtedly give 
the wearer a less terrifying appearance than 
is generally attained by the use of goggles. 


Quick-stop Tests. — It would be a good 
idea for the Automobile Club to arrange a 
programme of stopping tests for motor cars 
m one of London’s parks. If several types 
of horsed vehicles 
such as hansoms 
and _ tradesmen’s 
carts could be in- 
cluded side by side 
in the show, and 
the marvellous 


motor being a 24-h.p. Wolseley, and it can start at a moment's notice 
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superiority so far as stopping power is con- 
cerned of the motor over the horsed vehicle 
demonstrated to the public, the test would 
prove most useful in allaying the so-called 
“ panic of the motor peril.” 


Map Post Cards.—Picture 
post cards have been overdone, 
but the new map 
post cards of the 
C.T.C. will prove 


Cribé 


THE NEW MOTOR LAWN-MOWER 
Being used o Whale Island by ‘‘ Handy Jack 


very popular with motorists and motor cyclists 
as being a very convenient form of map to 
steer by. On the back of the post card is a 
sectional road map, the main roads marked in 
red lines and secondary roads well indicated. 
The scale is ten miles an inch, but the printing 
is so clear and good that the map is of real prac- 
tical value, These map post cards are printed 
in a series, each packet containing six to eight 
post cards; a series of six cards in one 
packet will point the path from London to 
Holyhead, while a series of eight will carry a 
motorist from Temp!e Bar to Land’s End. A 
packet of these cards sent by a friend to 
motorist or cyclist about to journey to his 
district would prove a most acceptable gift 
for the small outlay of 6d. 


A Game of Forfeits.—A practice most 
annoying to motor tourists has been very 
common this year in some parts 
of Switzerland and Germany, and 
especially between Interlaken and 
Lucerne. The police stop motorists 
and demand a considerable sum as 
“bail” for furious driving charges. 
Nearly all the motor tourists assailed 
decided to forfeit the bail and proceed 
on their journey rather than waste 
time and further money by remain- 
ing to defend a trumped-up charge. 
In this way local coffers are con- 
siderably swelled, and highway rob- 
bery of this sort is perfectly legal. 
This is a matter that the Automobile 
Club should remedy, 
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THE ANGEL AND THE HOUSE 


lints om Dress and Beauty im the Home. 


Lonpon. 

M* DEAR PRISCILLA,—Since you will per- 

sist in burying yourself in the wilds of 
Norfolk you must e’en “dree your own weird.” 
For my own part—since | cannot hunt and 
to golf lam ashamed—I shall have to con- 
tent myself with the silver gleam 
of the Serpentine seen through the 
naked branches of the trees outside 
my study window. No one, not 
even Rider Haggard, will ever send 
me “back to the Jand” in Novem- 
ber, and it gives me a sense of the 
most intense satisfaction with my 
own lot to wake at 7.15 to the music 
of the milk pails and know that 
you are brushing the frost off the 
grass on your way to the golf links or 
riding to hounds in a drizzling rain. 

Why were you not with me at 
the Shaftesbury Theatre the other 
night to see Olga Nethersole’s 
gownsin Zhe Fluteof Pan? ‘True, 
I went in an optimistic mood to see 
the play, but I stayed to see the 
dresses, and my modistic sense was 
amply rewarded. When I drove 
home under the stars I was to all 
intents and purposes £100 in debt, 
for unless I can possess myself of 
some of those gowns I shall die an 
outcast inthecountry. All the same 
I intend to temper them with a 
saving sense of the fitness of things, 
which appears to be lacking in The 
Flute of Pan. \Nould you—even if 
you were a reigning princess—pay 
an afternoon call at a studio whose 
owner was living on 10s. a week in 
a gorgeous gown of soft dazzling 
white satin and silver? All the 
same, ma chére, it was a dress worth 
living up to, On either side of the 
skirt, where it opened over a satin 
petticoat, was a heavy raised silver 
broderie, while the petticoat was 
adorned with little bows of satin 
with bell-rope tassels of silver. The 
bodice opened over a gathered vest 
of white chiffon and was likewise a 
sparkle of silver embroidery, and the 
collar, which was bordered with 
ermine, fell over a cape of Venetian 
lace, She wore a dear little three- 
cornered toque of white felt bordered 
with ermine and trimmed with a 
great white feather caught with a 
silver rosette. The long pale blue 
cashmere coat which hid the splen- 
dours of her costume for the first 
moment was trimmed with white 
cloth and gold. 

The princess was married in a delicious 
gown of white and silver lace over satin trimmed 
with orange blossoms and a long train of cloth 
of silver embroidered with raised roses and 
lined with silver gauze, while she abdicated 
in a princess frock of gold and cream 


brocade with a magnificent gold cloak and 
train lined with miniver and heavy gold 
stoles. But it was her “accessories” that 
I coveted most of all, to wit, a little négligé of 
orchid-mauve crépe de chine bordered with 
a raised broderie of pink roses and pale blue 


ROBE DE VILLE 


Of almond-green velvet trimmed with Venetian lace and white satin 


galon (Maison Rouff) 


convolvuli--I_ think they were—carried out 
in ribbonwork with ermine tails as a finish. 
It was laced up at the sides with pink silk 
cords, and another cloak which she wore in 
the last act when she was returning, pre- 
sumably to poverty, was of orchid-mauve 
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Reutlinger 


velvet knife-pleated under a chinchilla collar 
with a deep frill of cream lace all round the 
hem. 

I mean, too, to have a gown the exact 
facsimile of one Annie Hughes wears in the 
first act, of white silk with turquoise-blue 
satin stripes running through it and 
which was adorned with little stiff 
blue bows down either side, where 
it opened polonaise fashion over a 
petticoat of the same material. 
The tight Pompadour bodice looked 
as though it had come straight out 
of a picture by Nattier or Watteau, 
having a soft folded fichu of blue 
chiffon opening in a point over a 
little vest of lace adorned with wee 
pink bows. Her hat was a kind of 
Watteau arrangement of lace with 
a scalloped border of pink Banksia 
roses and buds of blue velvet. 

Her second gown was of shrimp- 
pink velvet with silver wreaths em- 
broidered on it, and the little lady 
of the bedchamber—Miss_ Kate 
Phillips—who was always inimitably 
clad, wore in the first act a kind of 
shot-copper taffetas with a brown 
chiffon fichu and a Charlotte Cor- 
day bonnet of drawn brown tulle 
trimmed with dull coppery-red roses, 
and the second time she was again 
an object of envy in a powder-blue 
velvet Louis XV. coat and skirt 
trimmed with silver and a white 
satin g7/ed, 

But | am rather like the man 
who entertained his hungry com- 
rades during a siege by reading 
choice extracts from J/rs. Beeton’s 
Cookery Book, And speaking of 
cookery books reminds me to tell 
you that | have become one of the 
latest converts to Plasmon Oats, 
which I owe to the company known 


as International Plasmon,  Ltd., 
66A, Farringdon Street, E.C. The 


paper on the subject which came 
with my oats informs me that they 
contain the “ highest nourishing and 
sustaining properties required for 
maintaining the whole of the human 
frame,’ and that they consist of 
“the best matured Scotch oats, care- 
fully blended with plasmon,” and 
my cook tells me that besides my 
daily porridge I can, if I will, have 
a pudding or a mould or a scone, 
and I forget what else, made of the 
same ingredients. However that 
may be I am well content to sup- 
plement my breakfast with the oats 
in question, and | feel so essentially the better 
and stronger for it that I want to go out into the 
highways and byways and bring in converts. 

This letter is nearly full of ‘‘ dress,” but you 
get so little of it in your Norfolk wilds that J 
make no apology.—Yours, DELAMIRA, 
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The Well-dressed Woman—Notes at 


ecklaces in jade beads represent a novelty 
which is attracting a good deal of 

notice in modistic circles. The beads are 
in graduated sizes, the necklace fitting closely 
round the throat. 
Amber and ame- 
thysts are like- 
wise popular, but 
the craze for 
these ornaments 
has by no means 
banished the 
pearl necklace, 
which appears to 
be more in 


A NEW BLOUSE 


Of red, white, and green tartan silk 
piped with red velvet 


favour than ever although worn in a variety 
of ways. 


Sei Se 


Egyptian effects are coming well to the 
fore, and heavy Egyptian ornaments em- 
bracing several beetle forms in addition to the 
famous scarabeeus are introduced on the 
evening and fur capes and cloaks. A beauti- 
ful wrap in white Irish guipure mounted on 
white taffetas trimmed with bands of ermine 
and lined through with the palest blue chiffon 
was caught in front with a huge clasp of 
Egyptian workmanship in dull gold and pale 
blue with a big scarabeeus like a watchful eye 
in the centre. 


N23 S 


A distinct novelty in the realm of children’s 
hats is the little Dutch cap of glacé kid in 
the softest texture and in a variety of shades, 
including a charming mole-brown. The face 
trimmings are composed of soft lace-edged 
frills with velvet or ribbon flowers nestling in 
the folds, and the strings are of soft satin to 
match the cap. 


Ne M4 
White jet is taking the place to a great 
extent of the erstwhile popular mother-o’-pearl, 
and is most effective when introduced on 
white evening gowns. It is much _ used 
in combination with silver and gold trim- 
mings, and in spite of the vogue for gold 


and silver effects last season and the season 
before there has never been a time when they 
were so much ez évidence. 
4 ez 

Embroidered ribbon bands are fashion- 
able for trimming the dresses of cloth or 
tweed. ‘They can be bought in all colours and 
in immense variety, and supply a touch of 
bright colour to the more sombre costumes. 
They are likewise introduced in velvet in the 
same shades as the cloth with a design in 
white and gold or white and a paler shade. 


Se x3 
A very useful method of turning old 
linen, in the shape of disused nightgowns, 
to account is to employ them instead of the 
ordinary linen bag to cover the skirts of 
dresses hanging in the wardrobe. The 
nightgown is slipped over the skirt and 
forms an ample protection from dust and 
dirt. 
“ m4 
Waistcoats of the Louis XV. 
Louis XVI. order are 
composed of silk or 
satin, the tints adopted 
being usually repro- 
ductions of the some- 
what indistinct shades 
in vogue during the reigns 
of these two French 
monarchs. The ground- 
work is composed of wide 
stripes, either in two 
shades of the same colour 
or in white alternating 
with a delicate shade of 
blue, pink, or green. 
Between the stripes there 
is a pattern of true lovers’ 
knots and flowers, and the 
surface is often dotted 
with a smaller device as 
well. 


and 


“ 3 
Evening wraps of Irish 
lace and fur are very 


popular at present. A 
lovely example consisted 
of a deep cape with long 
shaw! points in front com- 
posed of Irish guipure 
over a fond of soft mauve 
satin veiled with chiffon. 
The upper part of the 
cloak took the formof a 
round cape of ermine with 
two skins furnished with 
tails falling both back and 
front over the lace. The 
whole was lined through 
with the palest mauve 
gathered chiffon and there 
was a fringe of ermine tails all 
round the hem. 


“ SS 


Little evening sacs of miniver 
are likewise to be seen and form a 
welcome relief from the stereo- 
typed styles for evening wear. In 
some instances they are made 
with round capes or collars 
and are edged with white silk 
fringe and adorned. with silk 
tassels. 
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Random. 


Some charming xégligés are formed of 
white albatross and drawn into the waist with 
six rows of gathers, the shoulder capes, col- 
lars, and revers having an effective border of 
Japanese embroidered ribbon in white, gold, 
and pale blue. They open over fronts of 
Venetian net lace having a girdle of pale blue 
messaline, and they are supplemented by 
short powfed sleeves finished with hanging 
lace frills. 

Se, 4 

A very pretty little case for opera glasses 
has recently made its appearance. It is 
composed of green leather embossed with 
coloured designs in harmonious shades, and 
takes the furm of a folding pocket book. The 
opera glasses occupy the centre, and there is 
in addition a receptacle for powder box and 
puff, a tiny glass, and a pochetze for odds and 
ends. The case shuts with a fancy clasp in 
gold set with turquoises. 

Se Ne 

New robes for evening wear are of white 
chiffon, the pattern picked 
out in chenille in soft shades 
of pink and blue. 


WALKING GOWN 


Of Parsifal-blue cloth, flounces and fichu bound with velvet, yoke of 


guipure over silk 
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CHARLES Il. OAK. CHAIR 


By permission of Messrs. Harold G. Lancaster 
& Co., Prince’s Street, W. 


Among the Philistines.—That early Vic- 
torian abomination, “French polish,” came 
into general use at the time of the Great Ex- 
hibition of 1851. There is something hideously 
repulsive in the red mahogany Windsor chair 
with its horsehair seat. French polishing is a 
cheap and nasty way of putting a surface on 
poor-looking wood and imparting to it a 
richer tone. The basis of “ French polish ” 
is shellac dissolved in methylated spirits with 
other ingredients to colour it. The collector 
turns with relief to the older method of polish- 
ing woodwork with an application of turpen- 
tine and beeswax’ repeatedly rubbed in, which 
in pieces a couple of centuries old has resulted 
in a rich warm surface like bronze. 


How to Collect.—So many people with a 
natural taste for old furniture are puzzled as to 
how to make a start. It would obviously b 
absurd to place in a room together a gate-leg 
table of the Cromwellian period, a Queen 
Anne arm chair, and a Sheraton sideboard. 
The collector with the merest shadow of a 
sense of harmony would see at a glance that 
something was wrong. lBbut strange to 
say, what frequently happens is an in- 
congruous assemblage of old furniture to 
becrowded into a few rooms, with the 
result that the effect is like a local 
museum pressed for space. The 
secret of successful collecting is to 
select some period, and from the firedog 
to the salt cellar to have everything in 
keeping with. the time selected. A 
careful study of old prints and a detailed 
examination of the specimens at the 
national museums will direct the be- 
ginner’s taste into the right channels. 


In the Days of Pepys.—The readers 
of the inimitable diarist will find scores 
of references relating to clothes and 
musical instruments, and not a few 
touching upon furniture. The furniture 
of Charles II. had a distinction peculiarly 
its own. Bombay had come to the 
Portuguese Queen, Catharine of Braganza, as 
a, marriage dowry, and from the East were 
imported for the first time wonderfully-carved 
ebony chairs inlaid with ivory and having 
pierced work of most intricate pattern. These 
were copied by the natives from Portuguese 
models, but they added cunning touches of 


Ghe 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 


their own which made the chairs original. 
Portuguese high-backed chairs with exqui- 
sitely-cut designs of leather work came to this 
country, and following their shape the cane- 
back and cane-seated chair made its appear- 
ance. The one we reproduce is finely carved 
in oak with scroll design in legs and stretcher. 


Under William the Dutchman.—When 
William of Orange came over he brought 
with him many fashions in furniture from 
Holland. He filled Hampton Court with 
blue delft vases and tried to make that resi- 
dence with its canal and formal garden into 
a Dutch palace. The chairs in general use 
began to look like the Utrecht velvet-seated 
furniture of some burgomaster. The chair 
we give as an illustration, with its finely- 
carved legs and stretcher and with cane back 
not yet filled with upholstered cushion, is a 
typical example of a chair of the days of 
William and Mary. 


Vernis Martin. — Associated with the 
pomps and vanities of the Louis Quinze 
period is the love for lacquered panel work. 
A Dutchman named Huygens seems to have 


A MAHOGANY CHIPPENDALE OAK BOOKCASE 


By permission of Messrs. Harold G. Lancaster and Co., Prince’s 


Street, W. 


achieved excellent results, but it was Martin, 
a French carriage-painter, born in 1706, who 
made himself famous in the days of the 
Pompadour by his celebrated lac polish 
termed ‘‘ Vernis Martin.” It is stated that 
he somehow obtained his secret from Jesuit 
missionaries who had resided in Japan before 
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* is close to the ground. 
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WILLIAM AND MARY CHAIR 


By permission of Messrs. Harold G. Lancaster 
& Co., Prince's Street, W. 


the date of the massacres and the expulsion 


of all save Dutch traders. He kept his 
process secretly guarded and it is now a lost 
art. On fan-guards he laid his wavy network 
of bronze gilding, and his furniture panels 
were painted upon by Boucher and_ othe: 
artists who loved to weave chains of love 
Cupids and who painted Arcadian subjects 
to please a court whose atmosphere was 
anything but arcadian. This wonderful 
varnish of Martin retains its transparent 
lustre undimmed to the present day, and fine 
specimens command very high prices. 


Secret Drawers.—Our ancestors seemed 
to have been more fond of secret compart- 
ments in furniture than we are. A_ perfect 
craze for mechanical contrivances for furniture 
set in during the middle of the eighteenth 
century. Probably the Jacobite plots made 
the necessity for storing valuable documents 
in secret places in desks and in secretaires 
almost a fashionable amusement. In strong 
boxes of an earlier period the secret drawers 
were for sterner reasons, when every man was 
his own banker; but in the eighteenth 
century, in the days of the old Pretender, 
there seems a “ make-believe” at plots which 
Titus Oates could have improved upon. 
Chippendale made furniture with secret 
drawcrs. The fine bureau bookcase we 
illustrate shows a nest of secret drawers on 
the left concealed behind the oval panel 
which pulls out. Sheraton made quite a 
special feature of intricate puzzle furniture 
with a quasi-secrecy about it. 


The Evolution of the Chair.—It is a 
feature in old chairs of Elizabethan and 
early Stuart days that the lower rail join- 
ing the two front legs, termed the stretcher, 
The reason for 
this is that the floors were of rushes, and 
when of wood were without carpets, unless 
in more sumptuously-furnished houses. In 
later Stuart days the stretcher becomes 
more of an ornament than a necessity and 
is found higher up the front legs, or it joins 
the legs diagonally, and its use as a foot-rest is 
gone. In the eighteenth century it disappears 
almost altogether. Asa hint to collectors it is 
advisable to notice the amount of wear given 
to this rail ; in old pieces in genuine specimens 
the stretcher is very much worn, 


